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Here’s a welcome sight indeed for tired trav- 
ellers: the orange-and-black emblem of the National 
Safe Drivers Association. Watch for this emblem 
. . . you'll see it along every American highway. 

You know that it’s displayed by a Motel which 
has conformed to the Nation’s strictest set of stand- 
ards, and which is Certified by the N.S.D.A. for your 
protection. 

So next time you make an overnight stop, pull 


up beside an N.S.D.A.-Certified Motel. You’ll always 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 


CLEANLINESS: Bed linens, towels ands soap are changed after 


each daily use. Bathrooms are disinfected and: sanitarily cleaned after 


each daily use. Drinking glasses are sterilized 


HOT WATER: Hot water supplied in amp 


tained for guests use 24 hours a day. eget 


HEATING: Proper heating facilities assure ample and well regulated 


heat. 


MAINTENANCE: 


and convenience. 


RATES: Maximum certified rates on metal plates are permanently 


attached on inside of door of each rental unit. 


GUESTS: Careful precautions are taken by the management to 
screen out undesirable patronage. 


CHECK-OUT TIME: National standard check-out time, not before 


12:00 noon, 


22. 4 Sight for Sore Eyes 


<quantitysand: “main=* > 


Furniture, bedding, plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical equipment are constantly checked to assure maximum comfort 


find top service, comfort and cleanliness, and a rea- 
sonable set of rates. 

And when you next visit a Motel, ask for a free 
copy of “Guide to Happy Motoring” . . . or 
send 10¢, in stamps or coin, to cover postage and 
handling, to: 


N.S.D.A. (A Non-Profit Association), 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


* Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 
© National Safe Drivers Association 
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See America Now 


e Virtually since the day the 
Golden Spike was driven 83 
years ago to mark completion 
of America’s first transcon- 
tinental railroad. Union Pa- 
cific has been the vacation 
way to the west. 


e Increasingly given to out- 
of-doors recreation and fre- 
quently wearied by the prob- 
lems in traveling abroad, 
Americans are flocking more 
and more to the wonders of 
the west. 


e All-expense escorted tours 
are a key factor in Union Pa- 
cific’s passenger service, with 
the top feature being the 
venerable Department of 
Tours. Now in its forty-sev- 
enth year, the department is 
a joint project of U.P. and the 
Chicago & North Western 
Railway. 


e This year’s program in- 
cludes nine different itiner- 
aries totaling 99 tours and 
covering nearly all the im- 
portant vacation spots in the 
west. 


e As the tours continue this 
summer to roll westward, the 
indication is that the trite slo- 
gan, “See America First,” 
is becoming a reality for 
more travelers than ever. 


e Not only is there an up- 
surge in the number who 
wish to see America first, 
there is an equally strong 
desire to see America now. 


E. A. Klippel 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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By Dorothy Eustis 


g lee GREAT STATES of Washington and Oregon 
are peopled by warm, friendly citizens whose 
cordial hospitality is almost legendary. By Eastern 
standards, the states are underpopulated, and their 
The peak of Mount Baker looms majestically in the distance and lumbering, fishing, textile and agricultural indus- 
dominates Mount Baker National Forest in northern Washington. 3 =e eile es 

tries offer economic opportunities in abundance. It 
would be hard to think of a happier place to live a 
full, well-rounded life. But even those who cannot 
live there can spend one of the finest vacations of 
their lives through even a brief visit. 

In these two states, nature has dispensed beauty 
and natural resources with a lavish hand. Almost 
unbelievable wonders and numberless diversions 
for a unique vacation exist. 

Want swimming in the ocean’s turbulent surf, or 
in the placid waters of an inland lake? Fancy a 
lazy week on a pine-covered island where you can 
fish and shoot, or do you prefer a vast national 
park where you can explore endless miles of lakes 
and rivers by sail or power boat, cover winding 
woodland trails by horseback? Are you an urban 
creature who likes the civilization a city offers, pro- 
vided there are recreational and sports facilities 
hard-by, or are you the mountain-climbing type? 


sin taint tists 


Famed Vacationlands 


All this and more can be found in the Pacific 
Northwest states of Washington and Oregon, on a 
modest budget, and with small need for special 
“vacation” clothes. The fame of these two states as 
vacationlands of unsurpassed natural beauty has 
spread all over the world, but their remoteness 
from the more beaten paths of commerce has 
kept them somehow untouched and uncrowded. 

National parks like Olympic and Mount Ranier 
National Park in Washington, or Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Park in Oregon, though familiar, neverthe- 
less offer beauties and sports to an extent it is hard 
to realize. In Olympic National Park, Mt. Olympus 
stands 8,479 ft. high, a challenge to any enterpris- 
ing mountain climber. Most visitors will be willing 
to settle for long exploratory hikes along wooded 
trails, a trip to the upper elevations where perma- 


The falls of Multnomah, on the Columbia River 5 
ig} Highway in Oregon, drop 620 feet over an ancient cliff. nent ice-fields and more than 50 glaciers stand, or a 
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tour through the deep canyons, some of whose 
trees reach a height of 300 ft. 

Two government supervised chalets are operated 
in the park. At Olympic Hot Springs there are good 
hotel accommodations, and from Lake Quinault 
saddle horses and pack trips may be arranged. In- 
expensive two-day all-expense tours of the park can 
be obtained through Greyhound Bus Lines for as 
little as $24.70 from Seattle. 

Generally speaking, the whole state of Washing- 
ton is a paradise for hunters and fishermen. The 
season for pheasants or quail is from October 7 to 
28, and in some counties is extended beyond that 
date. There is open season on deer from October 7 
to 28 in all counties west of the summit of the 
Cascades; in some counties this season ends a week 
earlier, in others a week later. It is easy enough to 
check once you are on the scene. In some cases, too, 
special deer seasons have been established for pre- 
venting orchard-damage by deer, and_ special 
areas during the deer season are set aside for bow 
and arrow shooting. The season for elk in most 
counties is from October 28 to November 4. Bear 
have no limit and a year-round season. In some 
counties, the season coincides generally with the 
deer season. 


Fishing Facts 


Generally, it is open season the entire year for 
salmon below the mouth of any stream. In the 
streams, limitations are imposed locally, and are 
designed to protect the fish during the spawning 
season. Night-time fishing everywhere in streams 
except for the main Columbia River is banned 
from one hour after official sunset to an hour be- 
fore sunrise. 

Everyone over the age of sixteen needs a license 
for trout, bass or other game fish. Roughly speak- 
ing, freshwater fish require licenses, salmon or 
other salt water fish do not. Salmon tackle can be Oregon’s famed Mount Hood can be seen from the Loop Highway. 
rented at almost all the popular fishing resorts. 

Perhaps the most arresting of the national parks 
in the state of Oregon is Crater Lake National Park 
in the southern Oregon Cascades. More than 700 
mountain lakes dot the green folds of the Cascades 
from the Columbia River to the California border, 
and Crater Lake is the most beautiful. Reached 
from Klamath Falls, Chiloquin or Medford, it is an 
exquisite lake of deep, deep blue, a mountain-bor- 
dered, pine-fringed gem of incredible color. With 


The road to Hurricane Ridge in Olympia National Park 
affords a view of the scenic wonders of the Olympic Range. 
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no visible outlet, it lies in the crater of a prehis- 
toric volcano. On its southern rim is Crater Lake 
Lodge, where rowboats, launches and guides are 
available. Some of the best rainbow trout in the 
world are available here, and limit catches are rou- 
tine. Mountain peaks in the vicinity may be ‘scaled 
on mule-back. 

Oregon’s Silver Falls State Park, 28 miles from 
Salem, has 1,500 acres of wooded canyons and 
sheer chasms, with many waterfalls, six being more 
than 100 feet high. It has excellent picnic grounds 
and a new lodge open the year around, with a din- 
ing room and coffee bar. Pack trips, swimming, 
hiking and mountain climbing are popular. 

Oregon Caves, off the Redwood Highway, 50 
miles from Grant’s Pass, are marble rivals of the 
famous Carlsbad Caverns, and date back to unre- 
corded time. Their twisting corridors connect end- 
less chambers where time has etched eerie and ma- 
jestic creations. 


Rustic Modernity 


The Oregon Caves Chateau, a rustically con- 
ceived log building, with adjacent cottages, pro- 
vides modern comforts, entertainment, dancing, 
and accommodations from $8.00 a day in the 
Chateau proper for a double room and bath, to 
$3.00 a day for a double room without bath in the 
cottages. Moderate-priced, excellent meals are 
served in either the dining room or the coffee shop. 
Guide service through the caves is available all 
year, and the whole area, high in the Siskiyous 
Mountains, is an ideal setting for a vacation, re- 
gardless of season. _ 

For those insistent metropolitan souls, Seattle, 
largest city of the Pacific Northwest, combines the 
urbanity of an important cosmopolitan center with 
rural attractions not usually found within city lim- 
its. The many lakes within its boundaries furnish 
ample summertime fishing, boating and swimming. 
Dozens of golf courses in the cool bracing climate 
let the’ vacationer enjoy his favorite game with no 
hard summer climate or vast crowds. There are 
also no less than six major year-round ski areas 
within a few motoring hours of the city, and its 
harbor is one of the busiest in the world. 

Lumbering, paper manufacturing and fishing are 
only three of the industries that contribute to Seat- 
tle’s wealth, making it one of the most economically 
stable cities in the country. Its residents have a 


strong community sense, and take great pride in 


their city’s hilly site with the snow-capped Olympic 
Mountains to the West, and the towering Cascades 
in the East, giving it a setting of remarkable beauty. 


Snow-capped Mount St. Helena gives cooler feel to lightly- 
clad visitors in Washington’s Gifford Pinchot National Park. 
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Its shops are sophisticated and elegant, its restau- 
rants exquisite dining places. A sightseeing tour of 
Seattle might include the campus of the University 
of Washington, the city’s lovely residential areas, 
parks, playgrounds and bathing beaches, plus at 
least a look at the longest floating bridge in the 
world which spans Lake Washington. 

Numerous museums in Seattle well repay a visit, 
and there is considerable legitimate theatre, what 
with the Showboat Theatre on the University cam- 
pus, University Playhouse and the Penthouse Thea- 
tre, among others. This is Seattle’s Centennial Year, 
and many special celebrative events have been ar- 
ranged—nightly performances of Aqua Follies, a 
Scoutennial Circus, Home Show, Flower Show, etc. 
A multitude of musical programs are scheduled, 
and touring companies of New York shows include 
Seattle routinely in their itineraries. Horse-racing, 


Horse and rider enjoy the surf along Oregon’s sun-swept coast. 


auto-racing and yachting events are also featured. 

Those who enjoy Seattle, Washington, will enjoy 
Portland, Oregon, too. It is Oregon’s chief city and 
is renowned as the Rose City because of the abun- 
dance of roses growing everywhere from early 
spring until fall. Because of its hospitable soil and 
climate the American Rose Society has established 
its principal test gardens there. 

Scores of short excursions may be nate from 
Portland to snow-capped mountains and their fish- 
ing streams, and to the charming beaches near the 
mouth of the Columbia and along the Oregon P 
cific coastline. Timberline Lodge, a government! 
built million-dollar all-year sports center on M1 
Hood is only 60 miles from the busy seaport cit) 
Skiing ‘in winter and all forms of outdoor sport | 
summer are available, and accommodations at th: 
lodge are picturesque, excellently comfortable 
Prices begin at $8.00 per day, European plan. 

Seven glaciers sheathe Mt. Hood’s summit, lw 
ing mountain climbers, and a mile-high chair-lift 
takes tourists in summer and skiers in winter 1,000 
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feet higher to Silcox Hut, a vantage point from 
which can be seen one of Oregon’s most breath- 
taking views, with miles of purpled, misty moun- 
tain tops spread out below. 

Much of the economy of the Pacific Northwest 
has been sparkplugged by government-sponsored 
dam-projects. Washington’s Grand Coulee Dam is 
considered the greatest engineering and construc- 
tion undertaking of all time, and a visit there is an 
impressive experience. Four times as long as Boul- 
der Dam, it can develop triple the power of Muscle 
Shoals. Situated on the Columbia River, the dam 
represents the greatest concentration of hydroelec- 
tric energy in the world. A combination power, ir- 
rigation, storage and navigation project, it was de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Reclamation, and stands 
where the prehistoric bed of the Columbia joins the 
river of today. The centuries-old river bed is a 
marvel of geologists, marked by an immense dry 
falls, by a chain of strange lakes and by over- 
hanging lava cliffs with fantastically brilliant colors. 
West of Spokane, 92 miles on U. S. 10A, Grand 
Coulee can be reached readily in your own auto- 
mobile or by commercial bus lines. Tourist parks, 
stores, restaurants, hotels, cabin camps and service 
stations make it possible to plan a leisurely over- 
night visit to the dam. 


Prosperous Spokane 


Spokane itself is a prosperous city notable for its 
natural resources, industries, homes and scenery. A 
series of mighty falls on the Spokane River right in 
the center of the city provide the’town’s electric 
current. Within 50 miles, no less than 76 mountain 
lakes tempt the water-eager. The top of Mt. Spo- 
kane, highest peak in the Eastern part of the state, 
is within a two-hour drive from the city and yields 
a view that extends into the Canadian Rockies. 

Oregon, too, has a fabulous dam—Bonneville, 
reached by auto on the world-famous 337-mile Co- 
lumbia River Highway, which starts at Pendleton 
and extends to Astoria at the mouth of the river. It 
passes eleven waterfalls in as many miles and runs 
through the Columbia River Gorge for 65 scenically 
spectacular miles. If you are traveling by train, you 
may leave it at The Dalles and proceed by bus for a 
more leisurely trip over this highway if you wish. 

Near the head of tidewater on the river, the dam, 
besides being a project for navigation and power 
development which cost the federal government 


Grand Coulee Dam is world’s largest masonry: structure. 


more than $50,000,000, is chiefly known for its 
unique “Fishway.” This was built so that the fa- 
mous Columbia River salmon, swimming upstream 
to their traditional spawning grounds, could hurdle 
the immense bulk of the dam structure. At a cost of 
nearly a million dollars, it was constructed to take 
advantage of the salmon’s ability to hurl. itself 
over small obstructions. By a series of small water- 
falls, the dam allows fish to progress upward. With- 
out this system, Oregon’s valuable salmon industry 
would have been destroyed. 

Pendleton, where the highway that leads to this 
great dam starts, is on the Umatilla River, which 
furnishes water for irrigation and makes the area 
one of the great wheat growing spots in the nation. 

Astoria, at the other end of the Columbia River 
Highway in Oregon, is famous for its lily fields and 
for its picturesque waterfront crowded with small 
fishing smacks. 

Lakes, rivers and salt water abound with fish. 
Puget Sound, off Tacoma’s Point Defiance, is fa- 
mous for its fighting salmon, while its swimming 
beaches attract many. Baker Lake in Washington is 
another fisherman’s Eden, and offers a variety of 
recreation and excellent overnight accommodations. 

On going to the Pacific Northwest, take the sim- 
plest of summer clothes, the oldest camping things 
you own. A warm jacket or top-coat, an umbrella 
and boots are all musts, too. Take your camera and 
plenty of film—color. The region is brilliantly col- 
ored and you will want to have pictures of some of 
the jewel-like mountain lakes, the deeply green 
foliage, the clear blue skies, the frequent wild-life. 

Whether you spend most of your time touring by 
car or camping in one or two wooded havens, sight- 
seeing solely in Seattle or ranging into hunting 
country, you will discover a new America by get- 
ting acquainted with the wonderland of the Pacific 
Northwest. ¢ 
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Youthful traveler starts on sightseeing tour down ladder at entrance to spectacular Indian Tunnel in Craters of the Moon National Monument. 


VERYTIME SOMEONE finds out 

I’m from Idaho, he makes.a 
comment about how great Sun Val- 
ley is. Sun Valley deserves superla- 
tives, but Idaho is more than Sun 
Valley. 

Any first-time visitor to Idaho 
would probably do best to make 
Boise his headquarters. Although cap- 
ital of the state and its largest city, 
Boise is no New York when it comes 
to high-life entertainment. The city, 
however, does have its own, distinct 
charm. 

Whether you arrive by train or 
car from the south, the state capitol 
is one of your first views, standing sol- 
emnly, a mile or so away, dead 
ahead of you. A four-lane highway 
stretches from the station to the cap- 
itol, where the town really begins. 
The highway fans out on either side 
of the domed building, with the busi- 
ness section on the left and residen- 
tial to the right. 

When you glide over that highway 
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toward the capitol, don’t overlook 
the Chinese Gardens, truck farms op- 
erated by Orientals. The Gardens are 
giving way, today, to housing devel- 
opments, but you will see lettuce, 
cabbage, carrots, radishes and other 
vegetables being tended by Chinese 
workers. 

In Boise itself, you can get good 
accommodations at the Boise Hotel, 
with rates from $2.50. Or you may 
prefer the smaller Idan-Ha at $2.00 
up. 

Visitors may be surprised to learn 
that many homes in Boise are heated 
by natural hot water. The chief ave- 
nue, Warm Springs, has such homes, 
and at its eastern end is the Natato- 
rium and a playground. 

Another little-known fact about 
Boise is that it is the home of the 
second largest Basque colony in the 
world. There are about 6,000 
Basques in all Idaho, and one-fourth 
of them are in Boise. Liking hills and 
solitude, the Basques found life ideal 


in Idaho, and most of them are 
sheep raisers and herders. In Decem- 
ber, they hold an annual Sheepherd- 
ers Ball, a reunion of Basques from 
all points. Bright costumes, lively 
music from native lands, and _ pro- 
longed folk dancing make this event 
one of the leading social affairs in 
Boise. 

Despite Miami’s ‘boast, jai-alai is 
not confined to a fragment of Flor- 
ida, but is also played by Basques in 
Boise. Although games are not open 
to the public as in Miami, but by in- 
vitation, the friendly Basques wel- 
come strangers. 

Basically, though, Boise is not the 
chief place to spend your time in 
Idaho, but to use as a springboard 
for sweeps into other parts of the 
state. 

Before you take off for the hills, 
however, you might like to know 
about Garden City—called , “Sin 
Town” by Boise residents. This com- 
pact area, reached in about ten min- 
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Idaho is covered by lakes such as Redfish. 


utes by bus from the heart of Boise, 
is a unique sector crammed with slot 
machines, pin ball games and other 
gadgets—and claims that all its taxes 
are paid by the gambling devices. 
You won’t find the spot listed in 
tourist guides but it isn’t dangerous, 
just different. There are bars and 
night spots—on a_ bring-your-bottle 
basis. 

Between Boise and Twin Falls to 
the southeast is one of Idaho’s most 
picturesque areas. You can go along 
stretches of Snake River down to 
Twin Falls and to nearby Blue Lakes. 
Livid as the sky, the lakes are in a 
tributary on the north wall of the 
main canyon. At the head of this al- 
cove is an amphitheater with walls 
300 feet high. No stream can be no- 
ticed entering from the surface or 
plain above, and the water boils up 
a clear blue. The lakes are well- 
stocked with trout. Of the Twin 
Falls, only the north one remains, 
the other having been covered by the 
Idaho Power Company. 

Outside Hansen, spanning Snake 
River gorge between Twin Falls and 
Jerome counties, is Hansen Bridge, 
one of the highest suspension bridges 
in North America, a spectacular 345 
feet high, 688 feet long. 

On ‘the way from Twin Falls to 
Pocatello, you drive through moun- 
tains amd into Independence Lake 
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district, not often visited. At Bostet- 
ter Public Camp in Minidoka Na- 
tional Forest, you'll find a _ wild- 
flower region abounding in camping 
sites for fishing and hunting. By way 
of Oakley, you can enter mountains 
and canyons for weekend camp- 
ings among evergreens by rushing 
streams. The plentiful deer you'll 
see are protected throughout the 
year, but in hunting season ruffed 
and pintail grouse are fair~ game. 
The streams are filled with whitefish, 
perch and trout. 

Near Oakley is the Silent City of 
Rocks, covering 25 square miles and 
about six miles from north to south. 
A weird congregation of eroded tow- 
ers and shattered walls, it was for- 
merly the junction of two famous 
trails, the Sublette Cut-off and Cali- 
fornia Road. Along its walls 


Forest: Lake Cleveland, at the head 
of Howell Canyon on Mount Harri- 
son. Accessible by short, easy trails, 
five glacial lakes offer fishing fun, 
and there are campsites throughout 
the Canyon. 

Continuing your drive, you pass 
through Rupert, near which, at 
Hunt, Japanese relocation camps 
were established during World War 
ee rae 

Twenty-six miles before reaching 
Pocatello, you come to American 
Falls, a favorite camping spot on the 
Old Oregon Trail and today a gate- 
way to reclamation projects stretch- 
ing 170 miles westward. Near the 
power plant is Trenner Memorial 
Park, a pleasant contrast to the arid 
country around. Illuminated at 
night, the park has several points of 
interest and one of Idaho’s largest 


Highway U.S. 20 points toward the State Capitol building in the heart of Boise. 


stretches an unusual chronicle re- 
cording transcontinental travel, as 
thousands of names and dates, plus 
messages left for followers, have 
been scratched out, some of them in 
high and strikingly odd places. Ero- 
sion has carved this granite area into 
turrets and mosques suggestive of a 
city skyline, with some spires rising 
250 feet high. 

Just south of Albion, site of the 
State Teachers College, is probably 
the most beautiful spot in Minidoka 


fish hatcheries. Part of the Oregon 
Trail can still be seen within the 
townsite. 

One mile outside Pocatello is 
Meader Trout Farm, where visitors 
are welcome, but must leave by sun- 
down when savage dogs are released 
to patrol the grounds. Several ponds 
for spawning trout, chiefly rainbow, 
can be seen. 

Pocatello itself is the second larg- 
est Idaho city and home of Idaho 
State College. Beyond the city limits 
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to the south is Ross Park with swim- 
ming pool, zoo, playgrounds, picnic 
areas and one of the state’s finest 


golf courses. 


Southwest and adjoining Poca- 
is Mink Creek Recreational 


“Area and the Pocatello Game Pre- 


serve containing 1,000 elk and many 
deer. If you like, climb Kinport Peak 


and add your name to the roster 


‘there of those who have made their 


way to this spot for a handsome 
view of the countryside. 

Going north from Pocatello, you 
pass through Fort Hall where genu- 
ine Indian handicraft may be pur- 
chased in the stores. Many annual 
dances of high interest take place 
throughout the year, including the 
Sun Dance around July 24, followed 
by the War, Owl, Rabbit and Grass 


dances, all having special signifi- 


rough clothing and sturdy shoes for 
walking over the lava beds and 


‘along the trails. Guides may be ob- 


tained, and those desiring a short 
stay will find best hotel accommoda- 
tions available at Hailey. 

Named after the formations that 
resemble our telescope knowledge of 
the moon, the Craters cover a vast 
200,000 square miles with weird 
cones, bridges and stony structures. 
Hardy travelers will climb the 800 
feet to the top of Big Cinder Butte 
for the most magnificent view of the 
Crater area, although the shimmer- 
ing lights of dusk form a fantasy of 
color from any vantage point. 

From Arco, you may wish to drive 
to Idaho’s most famous resort: Sun 
Valley. On your way, you'll pass 
through such tiny towns as Carey, a 
Mormon community which combines 


A large Basque colony does a good deal of Idaho’s sheep-herding among the rolling foothills. 


# 


_. cance and rituals. Fort Hall Reserva- 


tion lies eastward. y 
Northwest of Fort Hall via Black- 
foot lies a pretty Idaho town—Arco 
—reminiscent of a Swiss village. In 
1949, the U.S. government estab- 


lished an atomic plant here. 


Seventeen miles from Arco is an 
outstanding National Monument, the 
Craters of the Moon. These strange 
rock formations are their most spec- 
tacular at sunset, and persons leav- 
ing the roads should be sure to wear 
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the movie house and church—and 
where Sun Valley residents and 
visiting celebrities go angling for 
rainbow trout at Wood River and 
Fish Creek. 

You will want to stop off at the 
Shoshone Ice Caves near Shoshone. 
You'll need a flashlight to penetrate 
these caverns and series of craters. 
The eastern end is unimpressive, but 
the other is approached through a 
huge bowl full of large stones, and 
downward to the entrance. The roof 


is remarkable for the coloring of the 
rock and ragged sculpturing. Farther 
down, arches and natural bridges 
are seen and a ladder descent is 
made along a wall of ice. In fall, the 
corridor ahead is a spangled fairy- 
land chamber of ice crystals. The 
floor descends again, the passage- 
way now long with a high, arched 
roof, and turns past lava blocks to 
the end of the cavern, a wall of ice 
about 40 feet wide and 20 feet high, 
with a concave surface of unknown 
depth. Tons of ice have been 
chopped off in an attempt to pene- 
trate and enter possible chambers 
beyond. 

Sun Valley itself merits—and has 
many times received—full article 
treatment. Mainly, winter activity is 
stressed. For other visitors, however, 
Sun Valley offers equally enjoyable 
diversions, among them the fun of 
ice skating on an artificial lake under 
summer skies. The ski lifts continue 
to operate for scenic fun, and skeet 
and trap shooting add to the usual 
pleasures of tennis, swimming, riding 
and fishing. Accommodations in 
summer range from $6.00 to $40.00 
per day, although economy chalets 
are available for as little as $2.00 
each. 

After visiting Sun Valley, don’t 
miss the drive to Galena Summit. 
The route takes you through a series 
of switchbacks on a spectacular road 
for four miles, letting you emerge at 
the Summit, 8,752 feet in elevation, 
and the highest point on any Idaho 
highway. The panorama from this 


Coeur d’Alene is reached by Highway U.S. 10. 


IDAHO 


peak is one of the West’s most 
magnificent. 

It is in the rugged regions north 
of Boise, however, that you will find 
some of the chief inducements to 
visit Idaho. Within the contours of 
this slender finger pointing to the 
Canadian border lie the most spec- 


tacular and breath-taking of the 


golden farmland, to. touch upon 
a few of the major wonders. 


Hub of the lake area is Coeur : 


d'Alene. With horticulture and 
dairying a major role in the city’s 
life, Coeur d’Alene has moved away 
from industrial emphasis and is to- 
day a pleasant, attractive community 
of 10,000. For bedding down, the 
Lakeside Lodge has rates from 


$3.00 up, and the Hotel Desert 
charges $2.00 and up. at Ne 
On a lovely lake of the same 


The Snake River whirls into a seething turbulence as it becomes the roaring Shoshone Falls. 


state’s mammoth beauties. From 
Weiser, 82 miles north of Boise, to 
Bonners Ferry, 35 miles below the 
Canadian line, U.S. Highway 95 cuts 
through one of the West’s most 
dramatically scenic stretches. 

Top to bottom, or north to south, 
the spectacle list is virtually end- 
less: the plunging, violent Moyie 
River; vast, deep Lake Pend Oreille 
—65 miles long, about fifteen miles 
wide; captivating Coeur d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest; mountain-ringed Hey- 
burn State Park; gardened, uniquely 
landscaped Idaho State University; 
coursing Snake and _ Clearwater 
Rivers—and_ rolling prairies of 
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name, Coeur d’Alene is a water-con- 
sclous community, and water sports 
are highly popular. A tour of the 
eastern side of the lake and a visit to 
Coeur d’Alene National Forest are 
among the more rewarding trips 
from this admirable focal point. 
North of Coeur d’Alene, near the 
tiny town of Granite, is Granite 
Lake, reputedly one of the top duck 
hunting havens in the entire North- 
west. At Sandpoint is the largest of 
Idaho’s many fresh water areas, 
Lake Pend Oreille, with an area of 
180 square miles. Here huge trout 
and whitefish tempt the angler and 
numerous campsites are available. 


of 


Fishing is also on the agenda for 
visitors to Bonners Ferry, a lumber 
town on the Kootenai River. Be- 
tween Bonners Ferry and Naples, 
U.S. 95 edges the narrow canyon of 
Deep Creek, in the middle of the 
splendor of Kaniksu National For- 
est, with the Bitterroot Range hazed 
purplish in the east and naked 
mountains on the west—a compelling 


combination of beauty. 


Hunters, fishers and campers in 
particular find this awe-inspiring 
area north of Boise enticing, and 
travelers in escape from neon will 
learn anew of America’s unspoiled 
lands of beauty. And all would do 
well to cluster at Heyburn State 
Park, reached on a good road, just 
seven miles from Plummer. Five 
handsome lakes are set in this moun- 
tainous playground. In the St. Joe 
River and all the lakes, fishing is ex- 
cellent. Duck hunters praise the re- 
gion’s delights, and less gun-minded 
can enjoy fine beaches for swim- 
ming and boating 

Pack trips can be made into the 
Primitive Area from July to Novem- 
ber. The Primitive Area is in the cen- 
ter of Idaho, 1,087,744 acres in size. 
Peaks range to 9,000 and 10,000 
feet, Mt. McGuire being the highest 
point. There are no roads but there 
are 250 miles of trails, the primitive 
aspect being conscientiously kept. 

A point to keep in mind when 
traveling through Idaho is that the 
state has lots of ghost towns, some 
no longer even on maps and some so 
obliterated by time and weather as 
to be indistinguishable from the 
surrounding countryside. Neverthe- 
less, a few still have inhabitants, 
with Leesburg, just west of Salmon 
City, an outstanding example. Where 
once several thousand lived, today 
about 50 people remain in the di- 
lapidated shack town. However, the 
most famous of the ghost towns is 
Silver City in southwestern Idaho, 
high in the Owyhee Mountains. To- 
day, around 35 people continue to 
hold out in a moulding town once in- 
ternationally famed and once the 
bustling rival of Boise. 

If you seek vacation relief from 
cosmopolitan clamor, want to enjoy 
the finest aspects of nature and still 
have reasonable entertainment and 
accommodation facilities, I believe 
you'll find the answer in Idaho. ¢ 
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San Francisco's Golden Gate Bridge leads to enchantment. 


Bee MOTION PICTURE companies have hard- 
working publicity departments turning out 
miles of material about Hollywood and the doings 
of movieland, the world has come to think that 
California means a land of palm trees, bathing 
beauties, restaurants in the shape of brown derbies, 
pseudo-Spanish bungalows and sidewalks that bear 
the footprints of the momentary great. 

The vast area to the north including the charm- 
ing cosmopolitan port of San Francisco is an en- 
tirely different world from that of the lotus-eaters 
of Hollywood. It’s called the Redwood Empire. 

You will find that a great deal of our national 
and economic history is tied up in that region. It 
wouldn’t be beyond realization that your breakfast 
eggs and chicken dinner yesterday came from 
Petaluma, the world’s “egg basket,’’ with some of 
the country’s largest poultry hatcheries. One of them 
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EMPIRE 


By Kayton Nesbitt 


hatches more than two million baby chicks a year. 
Instead of the roadside vegetable stands so common 
in rural regions, here you will find egg stands, 
where the eggs are packed in wooden-slatted boxes 
like strawberry baskets instead of the conventional 
cardboard cartons. 

Not very far from Petaluma is Santa Rosa, 
where Luther Burbank carried on his experiments 
with fruits, vegetables and flowers. A visit to the 
Luther Burbank Gardens is very rewarding, for 
you realize his patience and wizardry in cross- 
breeding and hybridizing. 

As you travel through this mighty land of the 
Redwood Empire you find that all along the way 
there are excellent motels, most of them air- 
conditioned. Many of these motels have housekeep- 
ing facilities if you wish to prepare your own 
meals. 

You’d be wise to provide yourself with a warm 
coat, because it often gets quite chilly when the 
sun goes down. And since you probably will want 
to do some hiking too, good walking shoes are a 
necessity. Take along a swim suit and fishing 
tackle, for you’ll come across frequent, unexpected 
streams and lakes inviting you to cast a line. 

For miles along the highways you will see evi- 
dences of lumbering. You may hear the cry of 
“Tim-mm-burr” as a mighty monarch of the forest 
hits the dust, giving you an indescribable thrill. 


REDWOO0D 
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REDWOOD | 


EMPIRE 


One of the large coastal cities is Eureka. Here 
you will find the famous Eureka Inn, if you want 
a taste of fine service at $5.00 daily. You can visit 
many redwood groves in state parks in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, and there are excellent camp sites 
with electrical outlets and commissary facilities 
in the parks. This is the great Humboldt Bay area 
where the beaches afford some of the finest swim- 
ming to be found anywhere. When you go to Moon 
Stone Beach, don’t forget to hunt for some luster- 
ful, milky moonstones. There are souvenir stands 
where you may buy the moonstones, but you'll find 
it more fun to forage in the sand for your own. 

Through all of this area you will be able to pur- 
chase redwood products. Salad bowls, ash trays, 


There are over 1,500,000 acres of forests in the Redwood Empire. 


ic EES 


Much of the scenic beauty of the Empire's coastline extending 
northward from San Francisco can be seen from Route 1. 


picture frames and bookends, and even lamp bases 
are made from this sturdy wood. 

If you like fishing on a grand scale, be sure io 
go to Klamath, the home of salmon and steelhead. 
This is a paradise for fishermen who like a bit of a 
fight at the end of the line. For a thrilling experi- 
ence, hire a motor boat and chug up the beautiful 
river lined with thickly wooded forests. Then, turn 
and swoop down the river again. The panorama 
is superb, and will give you a lyrical lift. 

Perhaps the best-known resort in the Redwood 
Empire is Lake Tahoe. This mile-high lake in the 
Sierra Nevadas offers a wide variety of amuse- 
ments to the vacationer. For accommodations, you 
should be pleased with Lake Tahoe Inn or Lake 
Tahoe Lodge, at $3.00 and $6.00 up, respectively. 
In addition to other hotels, and numerous motels, 
rustic cabins with and without housekeeping facili- 
ties and public camp sites are available. Tahoe has 
wonderful fishing, swimming and boating, plus 
some of the region’s most breath-taking scenery. 
At night, there is dancing and movies, and, by a 
short ride to the Nevada-side of the Lake, you can 
take in plush nightclubs and gambling casinos. 


High and Handsome 


Mount Shasta, its more than 14,000 feet of eleva- 
tion snow-capped the year-round, rises majesti- 
cally above the great new Shasta Dam, the world’s 
second largest. From famous Shasta Springs comes 
a natural sparkling water that is bottled for ship- 
ment and sale all over the world, but when you’re 
there, it’s all yours for the asking. The reservoir 
around Shasta Dam provides plenty of recreational 
facilities, just as the water from the Dam makes 
vast agricultural projects possible. 

If you’d like to see the only recently active vol- 
cano in the United States, your best bet is Lassen 
Peak in Lassen Volcanic National Park, only a 
short distance from Shasta. This is an area of for- 
est and alpine lakes, where the camper-out and true 
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lover of nature and the great out-of-doors will be 
in his element. 

No visit to Northern California would be com- 
plete without going to St. Helena and Calistoga in 
beautiful Napa Valley. From this section come 
some of the finest wines and a visit to a winery isa 
“must.” You will find rolling farmlands a fine 
contrast to the stately forest area not too far 
away. Around Calistoga are many active geysers 
that shoot streams of hot water high in the air. 
Residents in the vicinity have tapped these geysers 
and pipe the hot water to their homes where they 
heat the rooms. 

In the vast empire of the redwoods lying north 
of San Francisco, you can motor along a road cut 
through a giant tree. This dramatic experience, 
possibly more than anything else, symbolizes the 
huge grandeur of the redwood. And in the Red- 
wood Empire, the tremendous trees, dwarfing 
everything around them, may make you feel in- 
significant, but they also bring home with impres- 
sive impact the staggering beauty of nature. Shim- 
mering lakes, gentle valleys, mountain peaks are 
further testimonials to this exciting region, and 
present a thousand possibilities for fishing, swim- 


Russian Riyer region is a cool invitation to summertime aquatic 
enjoyment, and a prime recreational area. 
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The Oregon Caves National Monument, replete with stalactites 
and stalagmites, is 50 miles south of Grants Pass. 


ming, climbing and all sport activities. Hunting 
and fishing licenses are easily obtained, but be sure 
to get information concerning open and closed 
areas and any special restrictions that may be in 
force during your visit. 

Technically, the Redwood Empire encompasses 
eight California counties—San Francisco, Marin, 
Sonoma, Napa, Lake, Mendocino, Humboldt and 
Del Norte—plus Josephine in the state of Oregon. 

Entry out of San Francisco is made across the 
spectacular Golden Gate Bridge, and driving north 
you should include, if possible, Muir Woods, the 
Petrified Redwood Forest, the Russian River rec- 
reational region, California State Game Farm, the 
Blue Lakes area, the Mendocino coast, Humboldt 
Redwoods State Park, Del Norte Coast Redwoods 
State Park, the fishing fleet at Crescent City har- 
bor and the Grants Pass environs, among other 
points. 

San Francisco, of course, has the metropolitan 
diversity of any great city—plus authentic charm 
and an enviable scenic location. You should spend a 
good portion of your time there before exploring 
the upper regions of the Redwood Empire. 

This appealing area, from north to south, is a 
virtually unbeatable vacationland. Endless enjoy- 
ment is yours throughout the Redwood Empire. # 
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88 PiROUaR OFS 


HE CITIES OF Fresno and Merced 

in California’s fertile San Joaquin 
Valley (where such unexpected 
crops as tobacco and cotton thrive 
along with the better known lettuce 
and citrus fruit) are both jumping 
off points for perhaps the most beau- 
tiful National Park in the United 
States—Yosemite Valley. 

Yosemite isn’t large—as national 
parks go—but it contains some of 
the most breath-taking scenery found 
anywhere, and in a day’s visit you 
can see enough to get its “feel,” 
though a longer vacation there pays 
endless dividends in rest, recreation 
and renewal of the spirit. 

Unless you are traveling in your 
own automobile, perhaps the easiest 
way to visit this marvelous preserve 
is on one of the all-expense tours 
which can be arranged as a stopover 
during your flight either east or 
west, via United Air Lines, or on 
your train or bus journey. For an ad- 
ditional $46.50 each, a couple travel- 
ing on United Air Lines, for instance, 
may make a three-day summer tour 
of the Valley, stopping at the lux- 
urious Ahwahnee Hotel. Meals and 
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By Erica Lund 


sightseeing drives within the valley 
are included in this rate, which for a 
single person is $58.50. Rates for 
this tour with accommodations at the 
famous Camp Curry (without pri- 
vate bath) and in comfortable, col- 
orful, though less luxurious accom- 
modations are $34.00 per person, 
double, and $38.50 single. A iwo- 
day, all-expense tour is $29.75 at the 
Ahwahnee per person, double, and 
$35.75 single, or at Camp Curry, 
$24.00 each, double, and $26.25 sin- 
gle. There are numerous combina- 
tions of two-to-six day all-expense 
tours with comparable prices and a 
variety of accommodations. All rates 
are quoted minus tax. 

No matter when, though, take 
jackets or sweaters for evening, and 
warm sleeping wear, for regardless 
of how mild the days, the evenings 
are always briskly cool, and you 
never sleep under less than two 
blankets. 

During the summer, the nightly 
spectacle of the Fire Fall furnishes a 
breath-taking and unforgettably dra- 


matic memory to all who see it. Early 
in the afternoon, rangers start build- 
ing a huge bonfire high on the top of 
Glacier Point. As dusk comes the fire 
burns down, and with the first fall of 
darkness a loud call from the valley 
is answered by an echoing hail from 
those on top. Everyone in the Valley 
stops what he is doing and all eyes 
turn toward the place where the 
echoing answer has come. The still 
ness is absolute, except for the cries 
of birds or the movement of animals. 
In the hush the rangers atop Glacier 
Point shovel the glowing embers left 
from the fire over the precipice to 
the Valley below so that what the 
watcher sees appears to be a great 
water-fall of fire. 

As the last ember falls to the floor 
of the Valley the hush is broken as 
the watchers turn to go, and the regu- 
lar evening amusements of the Val- 
ley get underway. But the fire-fall 
furnishes a note of dramatic beauty 
that pin-points each day so that you 
remember always the ancient Indian 
traditions of the Valley. 

Animals in the Valley, long pro- 
tected by law, have become wonder- 
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fully tame. The most skittish and 
timid of them all, the deer, will 
‘haunt you as you eat your picnic 
lunch, and fearlessly approach to eat 
out of your hand. 

Though most of the animals in the 
valley are tame, it is wise to give 
one particular native, the Black Bear, 
a wide berth—bears are never to be 
considered anything but predatory. 

Fabulous birds and giant butter- 
flies—blue, scarlet, pale green—fly 
low and perch themselves on the 
trunks of the great Mariposa Trees 
that occasionally lie felled on the 
ground. To climb one of these fallen 
giants—it may have been uprooted in 
a storm or deliberately chopped 
down to make room for others that 
need the growing space—is to re- 
- alize, even more vividly than when 
you gaze up at them, their hugeness 
and antiquity. The great Mariposa 
Tree grove, one tree of which (the 
world-famous Wawona Tunnel Tree) 
is huge enough to have been cut so 
that an automobile road can run 
through it, has trees which are the 
oldest living things on earth—dating 
back over 3,000 years. 

Strategic observation points have 
been made comfortably accessible 
from the roadway through the park 
by discreet construction of platforms 
and railings at many vantage points 
where you may stand and survey the 


Superb scenery along Three Brothers _' 
River makes it a photographer's paradise. 


whole park below, and identify each 
particular landmark and point of 
interest. 

The Ahwahnee, incidentally, was 
one of the first hotels in America de- 
liberately constructed to harmonize 
and blend with its physical setting. 
Its exterior looks like a tremendous 
log cabin, the stone having been spe- 
cially treated to resemble wood. In- 
side, its decor reminds the guest of 
the Indians who first inhabited the 
region, and its beautiful dining room, 
one whole wall of which is a giant, 
arched window, looks out on a val- 
ley vista that ends with one of its 
waterfalls. All rooms are with pri- 
vate bath, and superlative meals are 
included in its rates. The hotel 
staff provides planned entertainment 
nightly. 

Yosemite Lodge provides a main 
house, cabins with housekeeping fa- 
cilities, and a social hall for dancing 
and organized entertainment, but no 
dining room. Its guests may dine at 
any of the other dining rooms in the 
Valley, or make their way into the 
small village of Yosemite close by. 

Camp Curry is ideal for those who 
like to rough it on their return to na- 
ture. A vast camping ground with 
tents (all with floors) or cabins, it 
has a dining room and a cafeteria 
(meals may or may not be included 
in its rates). Here there is a dance 
hall, and usually entertainment such 
as a cowboy singer or story teller. 

Tourist accommodation is also 
available at Big Trees Lodge, open 
from May 29 to September 15, oper- 
ated on European plan with rates 
from $2.75 for two people in a room 
without bath, to $6.50 for a single 
person in a room with bath. Cafe- 
teria service is available. Glacier 
Point Hotel has similar type of ac- 
commodations and rates. It opens 
June 13, to September 15. 

Wawona Hotel opens June 12 to 
September 8, and boasts, among 
other things, a nine-hole golf course, 
tennis court, swimming pool and 
stables. Run on the American plan, 
its highest rate is $15.00 a day for a 
single person in a room with private 
bath, and gets as low as $8.75 a day 
for three or more persons each in a 
room without private bath. 

Canvas cabin accommodations are 
available at Tuolomne Meadows 
Lodge from June 20 to September 


The granite walls of Half-Dome are 
reflected in Mirror Lake’s tranquil waters. 


15, on the European plan. Rates 
range from $4.00 per single person 
in a cabin, to $2.00 for each person 
in a dormitory cabin. 

In addition to these there is a tre- 
mendous camping ground, where, 
for the single moderate admission to 
the Park that the visitor pays on en- 
tering, he may stake out as much 
ground as he likes for as long as he 
wants to stay, pitch a tent and settle 
down. It is not uncommon for people 
to come early in June, select their 
site—usually with a couple of good 
trees for shade and a cleared space 
for sun, and stay all summer. 

Bicycles and saddle horses may be 
hired. Overnight saddle trips may be 
arranged for moderate rates. 

The Yosemite Museum, which has 
many fascinating natural history rel- 
ics of the area is a must for anyone 
spending more than a day in the 
Valley. 

Not even the Grand Canyon, 
whose vastness often seems imper- 
sonal, gives quite the same impres- 
sion of nature’s massiveness as does 
Yosemite. With “Half-Dome,” the 
tallest mountain in the Valley, domi- 
nating it, its sheer walls of granite, 
rising as high as 1,500 feet, make you 
feel almost ant-like in contrast. 

There are many alluring areas in 
the wooded western states, but for 
comfort, convenience and sheer cap- 
tivation, Yosemite, in my opinion, of- 
fers the finest features for a vacation 
away from our usual cares. 4 
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Two eskimos perform Arctic version of hula during Anchorage Fur Rendezvous, annual sporting celebration in Alaska. 


MMER GOLD MINE 


P UT AWAY THAT sealskin coat and those long red 

drawers! The Alaska of 1952 you're visiting is 
a summer resort, not the grim land of gold rush 
legends. 

From all over the United States, vacationers, 
dressed casually in slacks and sport shirts, are find- 
ing their way northward by bus, steamship, car and 
airliner, to explore for themselves this compara- 
tively unknown American territory. 

Once arrived in Alaska, travelers find the weather 
not so different from what it was in Seattle. They 
find the summer days warm and sunny—and 
twenty hours or more long. In fact, Alaska was the 
originator of night baseball, and at Kotzebue, in- 
side the Arctic Circle, the sun never sets all sum- 
mer. Kotzebue is the largest Eskimo community in 


Alaska. 


At Anchorage, the twilight hours from 10 p.m. 
to 2:00 a.m. are made lurid by the neon lights of 
Fourth Avenue—the Broadway of the North—a 
long street almost continuously lined with cafes, 
bars and night clubs. Just around the corner is the 
modern Westward Hotel where comfortable rooms 
look out over Cook’s Inlet and towards the distant 
Chugach mountains. Anchorage also boasts one of 
North America’s most magnificent and elaborately 
decorated theaters, in addition to the usual comple- 
ment of homes, shops, churches, post office and 
airport. 

Anchorage is the jumping off point for a whole 
series of package tours operated by Northwest 
Airlines, from a three-day trout fishing trip at $175 
to a sixteen-day program of sightseeing and other 
activities at $291, plus tax. 
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America’s Last Frontier is Sportmen’s Northern Paradise 
Where Nature Still Reigns Supreme Amid Wild Splendor 


Perhaps typical is a twelve-day package begin- 
ning at Anchorage with a tour of the Matunuska 
Valley area and followed by a rail trip to Fairbanks 
among herds of wild moose. A day is spent at Camp 
Kielson at the base of Mt. McKinley, highest moun- 
tain in the western hemisphere. 

At Fairbanks, the gold fields and the University 
of Alaska are visited, and there is a steamboat ex- 
eursion on the Tanana River. While at Fairbanks 
there is time for an optional excursion to Nome 
and Kotzebue where it is possible to make the ac- 


transportation, meals and lodging for two days. 
Alaska is receiving growing recognition as the 
number one paradise for fishermen—and that means 
fisherwomen as well, often even more enthusiastic 
than her male brethren. Their avidity is rewarded 
by the active cooperation of the hugest rainbow, 
grayling and Dolly Varden trout in existence. North- 
ern Consolidated Airlines operates a chain of fish- 
ing camps at the Kuskokwim River, along the Ber- 
ing Sea Coast and in the Katmai National Monu- 
ment. These are reached by arrangement with 


Prince William Sound in southwestern Alaska is scenic showplace where rugged mountains, glaciers and quiet ocean waters meet. 


quaintance of an eskimo or another stateside tour- 
ist. Nome, of course, is the old gold-mining capital. 
The excursion is by air. 

The return from Fairbanks to Anchorage is via 
Alaska Coachways, a highway tour with an over- 
night stop at Copper Center or Tok Junction. Thus, 
in twelve days you travel by air, rail, riverboat, bus 
and limousine. 

And if you still miss that sealskin coat, there is 
an excursion available to the Pribilof Islands where 
you may make the acquaintance of 4,000,000 seals 
and sea lions from the Bering Sea. $160 covers 
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Northwest Airlines from any point in the United 
States along its transcontinental system. 

The first class fare from Seattle to Anchorage on 
board NWA’s giant double-decked Stratocruisers is 
$189 round trip. The air coach fare is $150 round 
trip. Four daily flights leave Seattle and there is 
also a direct flight from Minneapolis via Edmon- 
ton, Canada. 

The Seattle-Anchorage flight is an adventure in 
itself. It provides a boxseat view of some of the 
most spectacular scenery in North America. You 


will never forget it. 4 
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SAN JUAN ISLANDS 


By Doris P. Buck 


Sov NINETY MILES north of Seattle, lies the 
loveliest archipelago in the continental United 
States—the 172 islands of the San Juan group. 
They are a spectacular feature of the state of 
Washington. Tourists who have spent a week 
among them are lyrical years afterward. Visitors, 
overcome with their charm, buy strips of timber 
running through some peninsula, then brag the 
rest of their lives that from one of their beaches 
they see the snowy Cascade Range, from another 
the equally snowy Olympics. Stand among their 
Douglas firs and you'll find specimens so big that 
two pairs of arms cannot get around them. 

The islands suggest the Maine coast on a gigantic 


Long, luminous twilights are among the region’s great charms. 


scale, and have much the same summer climate. 
They lie at the mouth of Puget Sound, and owing 
to the Japan Current they are not only ideally cool 
in summer (average 61°), but seldom cold in win- 
ter (average 40°). Their high latitude, the 49th, 
gives them long summer twilights like England’s. 
In spring their promontories become natural rock 
gardens with wind-warped oaks and firs stretching 
long arms over columbines, goldflowered stonecrop, 
coralbells, and blue camas lilies. In late fall heavy 
mists or drizzles make shrubs and mosses green as 
a second spring, and at all times of year—even 
winter—fish are biting somewhere. 

Fish in these waters are halibut, red snapper, 
flounder, cod, bluefish—but chances are that if a 
man talks about fishing he means salmon. Big 
sporty silvers, which range from California to 
Alaska, are common. They are unbelievable fight- 
ers that glitter like silver knights and have the 
devil’s own craft when it comes to putting kinks in 
a leader. Caught, they have from four to twenty- 
six pounds of mouth-watering pink flesh. Their sea- 
son is from early spring to late fall. 


Traveling. Monarchs 


King salmon are sportiest of all, born travelers 
who will go 500 miles up a stream to breed. 
Though they usually weigh ten to fifty pounds, one 
patriarch tipped the scale at 125. 

The sockeye or red salmon pass seaward through 
Puget Sound on their way from cold mountain 
streams where they were hatched, and pass through 
again as they return from the sea to lay their eggs 
in those same streams. This species of salmon is 
usually caught commercially. At spawning time 
when he is. protected, the male’s sides between 
dark gills and tail turn fiery vermilion, showy as 
a tropical bird’s plumage. The Sound also has 
humpbacked salmon, which operate on their own 
schedule and come to Washington only on odd- 
numbered years. There are chum salmon, too, less 
prized than the others but unequalled for smoking. 

Salmon fishing costs what a man wants it to. One 
fellow, using a rowboat and not going beyond the 
sheltered waters of a deep inland sound that cuts 
into Orcas Island, caught 40 silvers in a season. 
Some rent motor boats. Large craft are not 
needed, for salmon can be found in relatively 
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quiet places. A sixteen-foot boat costs $8.50 by the 
day, with gas and oil included. A cabin cruiser ac- 
commodating six with a captain to run it is 
$40.00; tackle comes to a dollar more apiece a 
day. 


Sure Sign of Salmon 


Real sportsmen will, like the Indians, watch for 
a herring ball. This is a school of herring pur- 
sued by hungry salmon. The little fish, like raw 
troops under fire, crowd together in terror. With 
salmon milling around them, they swim upward in 
an effort to escape. But fish near the surface at- 
tract roving gulls, and these swarms of pouncing 
birds tell the whole story. And salmon, snapping 
viciously at the herring, are in a mood to bite at 
anything. 

The region is also famous for crabs and oysters. 
There are razor and butter clams for the digging. 
In addition there is that specialty of the Sound, 
the geoduk. 

This isa rare, outsized clam, found only in the 
Northwest and along East Africa. Game regulations 
allow only three to an individual. But as the geo- 
duk is seven inches long, three means quite a lot 
of clam meat. Its home is in sand, usually well be- 
low the tide line, where it has adapted to its en- 
vironment by developing a siphon almost a yard 
long. This well hidden clam can only be caught 
when every condition is right, when tides are at 
their lowest. 

There are also deer, Chinese pheasants, migrat- 
ing wildfowl (geese, canvasback ducks, redheads, 
honkers), not to mention, pestiferous rabbits—all 
to be hunted. 


The cabins on the left appear small in comparison with the 


Timber has been treated as ruthlessly as the fish. 
Though the Douglas firs look majestic to visitors, 
they are mostly second growth. On the highway 
from Seattle to Bellingham, nearest city to the San 
Juan, stands a reminder of older times—the 
stump of a dead giant through which a car could 
be driven. Fortunately, some stands of virgin tim- 
ber have been preserved not far from the islands. 
One is less than 50 miles from shore, on the route 
from Bellingham to Mt. Baker. Deep mosses, 
bracken high as shrubs, and vast tree boles make 
this place almost too romantic for belief. An even 
larger area is preserved in Olympic National Park 
at the foot of Puget Sound. Cedars and firs are so 
immense that people standing near look as if they 
had been scaled down in a landscape of incredible 
majesty. 


Controlled Climate 


The Olympic Mountains where these giants grow 
in the rain forests are directly responsible for the 
unusually pleasant climate of the San Juans. The 
Northwest is traditionally a land of mists and 
downpour. The islands are in startling contrast, 
and even their winter is more foggy than stormy. 
This is because they lie in what is known techni- 
cally as the rainshadow of the Olympics. Lands in 
a rainshadow are those not getting rain, as the 
high mountains to the south of Puget Sound catch 
most of the ocean’s moisture so that the belt be- 
hind them is semi-arid. This dryness has its incon- 
veniences for permanent residents. To tourists it is 
pure bonanza. 

Mt. Baker is visible for days on end—its gla- 
ciered summit apparently higher than any 10,750- 


giant driftwood piled up along the beach of a wooded cove. 
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foot mountain has,a right to be. Often I’ve 
searched for it, decided it must be hidden by 
clouds, and then—raising my eyes, found it set 
like a great pearl on a wispy bank of vapor that 
concealed its lower slopes. I had missed it by look- 
ing too low. 

If one island is lovelier than others, that island 
is Waldron. It is small wonder that nature-minded 
young people have gathered on Waldron, skating 
on its marsh in the rare cold weather, climbing 
1,200-foot Mt. Disney (from which the paving 
stones of Seattle were quarried), building beach 
fires from driftwood, watching liners steam up the 
ship channel between them and the hilly Canadian 
isle of Saturna, and raising families in log cabins 
which the whole neighborhood helped build. They 
never worry about banks and mortgages, for what 
they want, they create, so that now Waldron is less a 
place than a way of life. But its buoyancy, its fron- 
tier conviction that your destiny is in your own 
hands and that hope is wide as the horizon— 
these are shared to some degree by all the people 
of the region. 

The frontier does not seem very far away on 
San Juan Island. Here an English blockhouse of 
logs reminds tourists of the days before 1872 
when Britain and the U.S. both claimed the place. 
This island was the scene of the War of the Pig, 
which began when a porker owned by a Canadian 
went straying into a Yankee potato patch—a sim- 
ple incident which nearly had European repercus- 
sions before outraged feelings simmered down. 

San Juan’s important town is the county seat, 
Friday Harbor, with a salmon cannery open to 
visitors. Here the University of Washington main- 


tains a famous oceanographic laboratory. Anyone 
who has watched the big purple starfishes or seen 
the 60-foot kelp grow a foot a day would not want 
to miss this institution, which adds so much to an 
understanding of marine life through its research 
and its guided tours for the public—June 23 to 
August 22 this year—as well as with exhibits of 
marine plants and animals. 

Those who want not history and science but the 
dressiest resorts will head for Orcas. On a map this 
island looks something like a comb. Deep bays cut 
it almost apart. These bays, shallower than the 
great channels, have the warmest salt water bathing 
in the archipelago. Orcas also has 6,000-acre 


' Moran State Park with freshwater fishing. Its most 


striking feature is Mt. Constitution, 2,400 feet 
high. Timber there is very fine. Its summit has the 
most extensive of all the island views: headlands, 
rocks, beaches, tree trunks floating to the lumber 
mills, sailboats, cruisers, sheep farms—all against 
a background of snow mountains beginning with 
Mt. Baker and stretching down to distant Rainier, 
which looks no bigger than a bubble for all its 14,- 
408 feet. A good road made by the CCC boys of 
depression days leads to an observation tower at 
the top. 

Each of the other islands has its own character- 
istics. Whidbey is the second largest in the con- 
tinental U.S. Every summer it is the scene of a sur- 
prising nautical contrast—age-old Indian canoe 
races that take place near an ultra-modern U. S. 
naval base. Rocky little Skipjack is famous for bird- 
life. Sucia Islands are noted for fossils and remind 
travelers that dinosaurs were here. Fidalgo is 
joined to the mainland by a well-known bridge. 


Man and horse become insignificant beside a giant Douglas fir. 


The Northwest's famed salmon are caught in places as quiet as the waters around one of the Islands’ many small boat docks. 


Lummi is near an Indian reservation. And Lopez, 
with much cleared land, has many dairy and poul- 
try farms, not to mention incomparable views of 
the Olympics. 

Even place names are intriguing, from Decep- 
tion Pass, which fooled explorers, to Juan de Fuca 
Straits, named after a mysterious Greek sailor of 
the Sixteenth Century who was really Apostolos 
Valerianos and who may never have seen the re- 
gion at all. 

But the names are not as beguiling as the actual 
places, and these-have hotels and camps to fit any 
budget. Some people even get lodging for nothing 
by curling up in a sleeping bag on a beach. Others 
take housekeeping cabins with one double bed but 
no bedding or linen. They pay about $2.50 a day 
or $15.00 a week, and can get an extra cot for 50 
cents a night. Rooms cost $3.50-$5.00 in a ranch 
house. The price includes three meals, and what 
meals they are likely to be, with local cream, fresh 
vegetables, clam chowder, and fish that a few hours 
before were swimming past! Deceptively simple 
establishments with their own swimming pools, 
plus log cabins equipped with fireplaces and tub 
baths naturally cost more. There is even a lodge 
where homecooked meals are served to organ 
music. All these places cooperate with fishermen, 
and are most helpful about canning or kippering 
fish that are not for immediate eating. 


Extension Trips 


The islands are a good center for trips if anyone 
can bear to leave salmon barbecues and derbies, 
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yachting among racing tides, and scenic rides on 
the Anacortes ferry that only charges $3.60 for an 
island tour. It is easy to go by boat or plane to 
nearby Bellingham. There are also two daily flights 
on Island Airways for $5.00; and seaplanes can be 
privately hired. Bellingham is only some 50 miles 
from Mt. Baker, where they cut the roads through 
fourteen feet of snow in July, and where the 
spires of rocky Shuksan suggest the Dolomites. 


Olympic Range 


Another easy excursion is to the rugged Olympic 
Range, which runs up to 8,000 feet and also has its 
national park with the unbelievable rain forest of 
spruce, fir, hemlock and red cedar—probably the 
only northern jungle in the world. Here many trees 
have diameters of ten feet; heights reach 200 feet 
or more. The greenery of boughs and draping 
mosses is so dense that light has a strange under- 
sea look. Wild life is plentiful, with 200 kinds of 
birds and 60 kinds of mammals, including the rare 
elk named for Theodore Roosevelt. There are, too, 
the innumerable colors of daisy-thick blossoms 
close to melting snows. September and October are 
particularly delightful in the park, which is open 
all year and, like the other mountains, a center 
for skiers. Tourists who have no time for a real 
expedition can ferry around the outer edge of the 
Olympic Peninsula for $6.00 from Seattle. 

But those who go to spots near the archipelago 
are likely soon to return—by ferry, boat or plane. 
It’s almost axiomatic that one visit brings another 
to the San Juan Islands. 
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LONG ISLAN 
HAVEN 


By Perry O’Neil SiGe 


East Hampton’s clean, white beaches are among Long Island’s finest, attracting large crowds of sun-seekers annually. 


A PPROXIMATELY 100 miles east of New York City, 
at the narrowing end of Long Island, are a 
group of townships known as the Hamptons. Either 
through conscious direction of Selectmen commit- 
tees or the unconscious refusal to become a part of 
our neon-sign age, these towns, Bridgehampton, 
Westhampton, Southampton and East Hampton, 
have managed to retain a good deal of their pris- 
tine colonial atmosphere. 

Of these, the most tranquil, stubborily un-mod- 
ern and beautiful is the township of East Hamp- 
ton, which was first settled in 1670, just 30 years 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth. Being the far- 
thest out.of the Hamptons, it is the least heavily 
populated and harbors one of the most naturally 
perfect beaches on all Long Island. 

For the New Yorker who must have his quiet 
weekend or the out-of-towner who wants his his- 
torical charm along with his fishing and beach 
bathing, East Hampton offers a delightful sanctu- 
ary from the milling mobs of city life and resort 
sporting spots. On first entering the old town, the 
visitor is immediately impressed by the gleaming 
white colonial houses, shuttered in dark greens and 
blacks, the wide main street lined with sagacious 
old trees, and the absence of nervous neon signs. 
There is no visible suggestion of the nearby raw 


Atlantic, yet ten minutes away by car, over a rising 
woody land dotted with sprawling residential 
homes are the high white dunes, giving on to the 
beach and the pounding surf of the sea. But in 
town, it would take a dead nose not to detect the 
clean smell of the sea which keeps East Hampton in 
a continual air-conditioned state of soft breezes. 

Throughout the town you will notice a few re- 
maining wind mills, most of which were built at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century. Just west of 
the main street’s business life, by the stone Episco- 
pal Church which is the scene of Long Island’s so- 
cial weddings, stands the old vine-covered mill in 
which John Howard Payne once lived and wrote 
Home Sweet Home. If such sites whet your interest, 
then you have several historical museums and 
homes thereabout to investigate. 

One of the most charming hosteleries on the Is- 
land today is the 1770 House, on Main Street, 
which now accepts guests into its once private 
quarters. A bar downstairs and a general noncha- 
lant air helps to play down that cloying antique 
atmosphere so often encountered in New England. 
There are several other hosteleries for visitors, in- 
cluding the large Sea Spray Hotel, located on the 
dunes. And there are numerous motels along the 
highway. 
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In summer, the lovely John Drew Theatre, built 
in memory of one of the town’s most celebrated 
personalities, has a long season of plays starring 
top Broadway actors. Such organizations as the 
Theatre Guild try out new productions for the resi- 
dents. Adjoining the theatre is a large art gallery 
and sculpture garden where new as well as estab- 
lished artists are presented in shows throughout the 
warm weather season. 

The accent of East Hampton is not on night life, 
but The Blue Goose offers dancing and an orchestra 
for those able to survive the rigors of a full day’s 
fishing, swimming or sailing. There are plenty of 
fine restaurants, however, for late leisurely din- 
ing. Such eateries on the edge of town as Spring 
Close and Out Of This World are tops in Island 
dining, where the most intricate sea food dishes 
may be had, with or without the Continental touch, 
but these should be investigated only when the eve- 
ning is not to be economical. Budgeted? Then try an 
Italian restaurant which is actually a cleared space 
in Ma Bergman’s home. The cuisine is Italian all 
right, but with a slightly kosher touch which makes 
for interesting eating,-amid an atmosphere not too 
far removed from a George Price cartoon. 


The Old Hook Mill in East Hampton still grinds wheat on its ancient 
Montauk Masterpiece millstones, the output of which may be purchased in souvenir packets. 


After a day on the beach, a drive along the wind- 
ing, dipping road bordering the cliffs and dunes 
leading out to the rocky tip of Montauk Point 
should put you in touch with nature regal and raw. 
The seascape below on one side, the rolling green 
countryside on the other, occasionally broken by a 
tall lighthouse, is best-seen just before sundown, 
which should be witnessed at the Point itself to get 
the fullest effect. 

Although my recommended headquarters for a 
visit to the Hamptons from early spring through 
October would be East Hampton, the other town- 
ships are not to be slighted. 

Southampton is somewhat more commercial, hay- 
ing branch stores of New York’s smartest and ele- 
gant shops, but it has its own charm plus an inter- 
esting array of luxurious residential homes that 
represent every type and style of flamboyant archi- 
tecture. A trip to the little whaling town of Sag 
Harbor, about 30 minutes from East Hampton, is 
also of interest. Beautiful old colonial houses, neo- 
Greek and Roman structures and the harbor are 
well worth seeing. 

All through this area are interesting towns to see, 
which make for pleasant trips to intersperse your 
marine activities. So if you are in the mood for a 
tranquil vacation close to the salt air and sun but 
far from crowds, I strongly recommend an investi- 
gation of East Hampton and its beautiful envirens. ¢ 


Surf casting enthusiasts find Hampton Bays a choice spot for the 
landing of bluefish, kingfish, striped bass, weakfish, fluke and others. 
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I THE BritisH IsLEs are on your late summer travel 
agenda, don’t pass up a highland fling into the “bonnie 
banks and braes” of Scotland where some of the most 
colorful events in Europe are scheduled to take place. The 
Gathering of the Clans in September brings together Scot- 
tish brawn and brain in some very spirited and occasionally 
heated competition. The Aboyne Highland Gathering at 
Aboyne on September 3, the Royal Braemar Gathering at 
Braemar on September 4, and the Argyllshire Gathering 
at Oban, September 10-11, are the principal get-togethers 
on this year’s calendar. : 

Sporting events occupy a large part of the programs, 
with tartan-clad athletes demonstrating their prowess at 
sprinting, hurdling and marathon running. The field 
events, hammer throwing, shot putting, tug-of-war, and 
that singularly Scottish avocation of tossing the caber, are 
particularly important. Bagpipes are out in force with 
kilted pipers, bands and dancers vying for honors in flings, 
reels and pibrochs. The dancing is strictly male except for 
girls under sixteen, only females allowed to wear kilts. 

These gatherings have been traced back as far as 1040 
A.D. but the feudal aspects of the competition have dis- 
solved into friendly rivalry. 


A trio of contestants in the Highland 
Fling display a variety of sporrans 
(pocketbooks, that is). 
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The picturesque and colorful 
dress of the Scottish High- 
lands has a romantic appeal 
which has outsiders 
searching their family 

trees for some Scottish 
forebear to justify their 
wearing of a clan tartan. 


(8 


A Scottish drummer performs with fancy flourishes. 


Tossing the caber is a feat requiring great strength and endurance. 


Two rival clans have it out in tug-of-war contests. 


| 


A Scotsman dedicates himself to Herculean task of throwing the hammer. 
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Three Quick Sandwich Suggestions 
Cream Cheese-Apricot Jam 


1 (3 ounce) package cream cheese 

3 tablespoons apricot jam 

2 tablespoons chopped pecans (if desired) 
Combine cream cheese, apricot jam and pecans. 


Yield: 1 cup, or filling for 5 sandwiches. 


Date-Peanut Butter 


Y% cup chopped, pitted dates 
1% cup peanut butter 
4 cup mayonnaise 
or salad dressing 
Combine dates, peanut butter and mayonnaise. 


Yield: 1 cup, or filling for 5 sandwiches. 


Cottage Cheese-Pineapple 


VY cup cottage cheese 14 cup crushed pineapple 
Combine cottage cheese and pineapple. 


Yield: %4 cup, or filling for 4 sandwiches. 


Que TIME IS picnic time. Since food makes 
the occasion, care and planning should go into 
its preparation, whether it is to be a bike hike call- 
ing for easy-carrying foods, or a garden grill meal 
with an elaborate menu. 


Whatever the type of picnic, the versatile sand- 
wich is the center of interest of these meals. 


With proper care, no sandwich filling need be 
avoided. Some fillings, however, are more perish- 
able than others, and require greater precautions 
in handling. Non-acid, moist and mixed fillings of 
the salad type, such as those using fish, meat, 
chicken, or eggs are not recommended for summer- 
time carrying, unless they can be kept at a tempera- 
ture of 50° or below. Sandwiches made with jelly, 
peanut butter, non-perishable cheese, pickled 
tongue, or with the thuringer-type sausage have 
good keeping qualities. 

If sandwiches cannot be kept refrigerated, they 
should be made and packed at the last possible 
moment. Leftover roasted meats or poultry should 
be eaten soon after being removed from the refrig- 
erator. All perishable foods to be used for sand- 
wiches should be kept under refrigeration until the 
sandwiches are to be made. 


Home freezers have made possible a ready sup- 
ply for foods, suitable for that spur-of-the-moment 
picnic. Sandwiches can be prepared and stored, 
pies, cakes and other bakery foods that lend them- 
selves so well to carrying, cam be frozen and kept 
until just the right hour for an out-of-door meal. 

Hundreds of parks and groves, roadside picnic 
sites, forest preserves and beach areas are avail- 
able to summer picnic enthusiasts. 
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i, eee LITTLE EXCUSE for people 

| not traveling, especially if money 
is the reason. It can be done for a 
song. 

My family and I recently returned 
home from a 6,000-mile trip on less 
than $400. And we didn’t sleep on 
damp cots and eat out of cans. We 
had prime food, good soft beds, and 
‘hot baths every night. We traveled 
through twenty of America’s beauti- 
ful states and saw Broadway plays, 
big league baseball games and art gal- 
leries from Philadelphia to Boston. 
We bought pure maple _ syrup 
straight from the back porch of a 
Vermont farmhouse and went deep 
sea fishing off Old Orchard Beach; 
we cruised down the Potomac and 
docked in front of Mount Vernon; we 
traipsed around Washington, D. C., 
for days and saw everything but a 
bill passed to reduce taxes. And we 
rowed a canoe across beautiful blue 
Sebago Lake in southern Maine. And, 
of course, we saw Niagara Falls. 


Yearning of Years 


For years, we had longed to travel 
in the East, but we were faced each 
time with the same trite obstacle— 
no money. At last, however, my wife, 
two children, and I shook the dust of 
the high plains of Texas from our 
feet and headed out. 

To make this trip on a minimum 
of cash, we decided to travel during 
late summer. Orchards were bearing 


from West Texas to Portland, Maine, ~ 


and fresh fruits are not only _deli- 
cious at that time of year but cheap 
as well. 

We were told over and over that 
you cannot travel with four for less 
than $30.00 per day, but we cut that 
figure two-thirds with plenty to 
spare. 


We packed clothing—nylon and 


By Joe Heflin Smith 


seersucker—that required little care 
and that could be laundered at night 
in cabins. By morning it was dry 
and we looked spic and span as we 
drove down the road to another ex- 
citing adventure. This cut our clean- 
ing bill a good 75 percent. 

I bought motor oil at wholesale 
prices and took along a case, thus 
saving about 50 percent on that item. 
Air in the tires was checked carefully 
each morning and little wear, even 
after 6,000 miles, was noted. There’s 
always a filling station that sells 
gasoline for a few cents per gallon 
under regular competition if you'll 
wait until you’re out of the city lim- 
its. You might have to check your 
own tires and water, but the exer- 
cise will do you good. We averaged 
three cents per gallon under normal 
prices all the way, and the fuel was 
first rate. 

Before leaving home, we arranged 
for an ice box of some 2.5 cubic 
feet. That item alone saved us 
around $100. Each morning, as the 
car was being serviced, I had 25 
pounds of ice put in the box. Mean- 
while, my wife was in the nearest su- 
per market doing her daily shopping. 
She bought milk, fresh vegetables, 
soda water, cured meats, fresh bread 
and rolls, and pastries. By doing it 
this way, the four of us ate for less 
than $2.40 per day, or twenty cents 
per meal including a_ nourishing 
breakfast. 


Electric Aid 


We took along an electric percola- 
tor, four bowls, four spoons, a jar of 
sugar, and four plastic glasses. Also, 
we took careful note that the cabin 
we stopped in for the night had elec- 
tric outlet plugs. Next morning as we 
were taking our baths, the electric 
percolator was busy brewing a fresh 


pot of coffee. Then followed a hearty 
breakfast of cereal, rolls, coffee for 
the grown-ups and large glasses of 
milk from the ice box for the chil- 
dren. We topped it off with fresh 
fruit bought at an orchard, all for a 
total cost of less than fifteen cents per 
person. 

At noon, we pulled in at one of the 
thousands of restful roadside parks 
that line our highways from coast to 
coast, complete with garbage dis- 
posal units, water faucets, and nice 
large tables with seats. While the 
children were running through the 
park to loosen up their car legs, my 
wife and I set a table that equals 
anything we have at home. One day 
we had fresh rolls with butter, large 
glasses of ice-cold milk, straight 
from that ice-box again, chipped beef 
with sauce, lettuce blocks with dress- 
ing, halves of luscious tomatoes 
bought at half price because of near 
over-ripeness, and cookies and hba- 
nanas for dessert. Total cost for din- 
ner for four—82 cents via the su- 
per market, and we didn’t smash a 
fender trying to park near a crowded 
restaurant down town. 


Early Search 


We were highly impressed with 
the many nice cabin camps _ that 
loomed ahead under blazing neon 
signs all the way from western Texas 
to Sebago Lake, Maine. We started 
looking for cabins around 5:00 P.M. 
to get a line on prices for that section 
of the country, and quickly learned 
that by looking early we could find 
what we wanted at prices we could 
afford to pay. 

Be sure to take note of the number 
of beds in the cabins. Many times, 
cabins are furnished with a large 
double bed and one three-quarter 
size bed. If your children are small, 


A Family of Four, They Traveled 6,000 Miles for Less Than $400! 
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as ours are, you can save 39 percent 
by letting the little ones sleep on the 
small bed, and they will have all the 
room needed for good sound sleep. 
But if you are not careful and ask 
for two cabins, you may find your- 
self paying for two beds that you 
don’t use. That happened to us. 

We noted that good cabins at 
lower prices are available in the sub- 
urbs or in the country. It’s a good 
idea to keep your eyes peeled for a 
residence with two or so cottages 
nearby. Chances are that some one 
in another business has a cabin or 


The beautiful lake regions of Maine, wonder- 
ful for sailing and fishing, are the popular 
summertime choice of many vacationists. 


two for extra income and that the 
prices are lower. We found that we 
saved by staying at such places and 
the accommodations were excellent. 
Also, you'll likely strike up a friend- 
ship with a small operator. They 
just can’t resist asking about a 
strange part of the country, and, first 
thing you know, you'll have made a 
lasting friendship. We stopped in 
until bed time. Today, we write and 
exchange ideas and best wishes. 


Courts For Kids 


We found that many motels do not 
cater to people with children. They'll 
probably let you stay, but you feel 
like you’re dining at the Ritz with- 
out a coat. At the same time, many 
tourist courts cater to children, and 
youll find elaborate playground 
equipment to greet your car-weary 
youngsters. You can learn where 
these courts are located. by noticing 
road signs or asking at the first serv- 
ice station. Over the 6,000 miles, we 
paid an average price of $5.00 per 
night for four which included good 
beds, hot baths, and a place to pre- 
pare breakfast. 

We found that by stopping on the 
outskirts and calling the Chamber of 
Commerce in any given city that we 
were directed to places we’d never 
heard of, but which now will live 


forever in our memories. 


Station Director 


The attendant at the first filling sta- 
tion will be happy to point out the 
interesting things to see in his home 
town. Take us in South Casco, 
Maine. It was one of those beautiful 
mornings that only New England can 
boast. The landscape was dark green 
as far as we could see, and the tall 
pines glistened with early morning 
dew. We wondered if there wasn’t 


‘something to see in South Casco be- 


sides the gorgeous scenery, and I 
mentioned it to a service station op- 
erator. “Have you,” he asked, “vis- 
ited the old home of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne? It’s only a half-mile down. 
the road.” 

Three minutes later, we stood at 
the door of the house. 

When you reach the big city, 
there’s no reason for spending exces- 
sive amounts of money. We were 
told that New York City would break 
us in a day. On the contrary, we 
found that the most glorious sights of 
all cost little, if anything. So if you'll 
give it a little thought, you can see 
the truly great wonders of America 
with loose pocket change. 

Take us in New York City. Before 
leaving home, we ordered a map of 
the city and spent a few hours study- 
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State House in Boston, built 


New England's most renowned architect 


ing it. After carefully going over the 
map, we decided we’d stay near 
Rockefeller Center, feeling it would 
be near the center of things. By stay- 
ing near Broadway and 49th Street, 
we would be only a few blocks from 
Madison Square Garden, Rockefeller 
Center, Times Square, the heart of 
Broadway, and Grand Central Sta- 
tion. 


Off-Broadway Hotel — 


Reservations were secured at a lit- 
tle resident hotel just off Broadway 
on 49th Street. It was not fancy, but 

-the accommodations were fine, and 
the clerks and porters were swell. 

Cost: $8.00 per day with four single 

beds, a bath with shower and tub 

combination, and a large annex. The 
room was air-conditioned, too. 

_ After signing in, we took our map 
again and spent thirty minutes over it 
__ deciding where we wanted to go first, 

how far it was, and what it would 

cost for transportation. If we were in 
doubt, the hotel clerk came to our 
rescue with a smile. 

_ It was only a few blocks to Rocke- 
feller Center, and we all enjoyed the 
_ walk to one of the wonders of ihe 
world, You never feel quite the same 
after a few hours in Rockefeller Cen- 
‘ter. To stroll through this amazing 
area, enjoying the shops, tunnels, 
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: is one of 
in 1795, pereert landmarks. 
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gardens cost us absolutely nothing. 


Low-Cost Luxury 


Our hotel clerk said if we’d go to 
Radio City Music Hall early in the 
afternoon that we could buy tickets 
for much less than the evening per- 
formance. For only a few cents, we 
viewed this majestic hall of talent. 
We saw the famed Rockettes dancing 
ensemble plus a good movie plus the 
tail end of a double header between 
the Yankees and White Sox on tele- 
vision as we walked into the lobby. 
All of this was only slightly more 
than tickets to our own movie house 
at home. 


We took the express elevator to | 


the top of RCA Building at twilight 
for a view that was truly stunning. 
Perhaps there are more awe-inspiring 
sights in other parts’ of the world 
than the view atop the RCA Building 
at twilight. as the lights come on be- 
low, like millions of tiny diamonds, 
and erase the long shadows that 
stretch across the East River, but it’s 
hard to believe. As cool breezes blow 
in from the Atlantic, the gigantic 
city shakes off the lethargy of a hot 
dull day and, by complete darkness, 
the town below is alive with happy, 
theatre-going crowds that shove and 
push along Broadway. 

Back in April, the mailman had 


Pple trees in 
Ndance of fresh 


Connecticut b 
summer frui 


Car Witness to 
"in New England. 


brought a letter to our home con- 
taining two tickets to a Broadway 
show. We had ordered the tickets to 
insure our seeing something we’d al- 
ways wanted to see. As our children 
were too young to enjoy the play, 
we wondered where we could leave 
them in big, strange New York. 

Again we called our friend, the 
hotel clerk. “Don’t worry about the 
children,” he insisted. “I’ll send a 
porter up now and then to look in on 
them. Don’t give it another thought. 
Have a good time.” 

Leisurely we walked down Broad- 


Outdoor dining in umbrella-covered 
Rockefeller Plaza is one of New 
York City’s warm-weather, culinary delights. 


Awesome spectacle of Niagara Falls’ solid wall of water is one of truly great natural wonders of the world and top tourist attraction. 


way—truly the main stem of the en- 
tertainment world—under flashing 
gaudy signs without a worry about 
the children. When we returned, we 
found them just like they would 
have been had they been cared for 
by our favorite baby sitter. All of 
this in wicked New York. 

Next day, for less than three dol- 
lars worth of taxi, bus, and subway 
fare, we saw the Frick Museum, 
the Cloisters, Wall Street, Trinity 
Church, Bowling Green, Harlem, and 
the Queen Mary. The day after that, 
while my wife and children visited 
New York shops, I went to Yankee 
Stadium for a dime on the subway 
and for $1.50 saw a big league base- 
ball game. Most of the time I 
didn’t know where I was, but, al- 
ways, a friendly person came to my 
rescue. 

One afternoon, we took a subway 
to the lower end of Manhattan and 
boarded the Staten Island ferry for 
five cents each. We chugged past the 
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Statue of Liberty and saw the tall 
bleak buildings of Manhattan’s fi- 
nancial district slowly recede. Half- 
way across, we saw a giant Swedish 
liner slowly moving into the mouth 
of the Hudson. Many people on it 
were looking at lower New York 
City for the first time as we were, 
too, aboard our inexpensive cruiser. 

Following our visit in Manhattan, 
we drove into New England. We 
traveled the parkways and paid a 
few cents toll along the way. Good 
highways parallel the parkways and 
you don’t have to ride the super 
travelways, but we felt that the 
safety factor was worth the small fee. 
- On arriving in Boston we parked 
on a lot for $1.00 for the day and 
took a guided tour of the city and 
environs. For people on a budget 
these tours are well worth it. First, 
the average man in a strange city 
will miss half the sights fighting 
heavy traffic. Second, the conductors 
of the tours know the city so well 


that nothing is missed. It cost our 
family $4.00 to see Boston inside out. 
We saw Old North Church where Paul 
Revere looked for the lights. We vis- 
ited Paul Revere’s home and looked 
at the same rafters that he gazed, at 
as he lay in bed pondering the future 
of this new land. We were in Lex- 
ington and Concord and at Bunker 
Hill. We saw everything of interest in 
Boston without a bent fender or 
spoiled disposition. And the cost was 
little more than gasoline and parking 
fees had we been in our own car. 

Finally, nine weeks after leaving 
home, we drove into a service station 
in Portland, Maine, and said, “Fill ’er 
up.” We were heading home. Seven 
days later, we arrived back where we 
get our mail, pay our taxes, and send 
our children to school: Hereford, 
Texas. 

The next time I hear a person say 
he would like to travel but just 
doesn’t have the money, I’m going to 
politely turn my head and laugh. # 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist the good roads, safety first, city beau- 
tiful, and all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order 
to’ secure the cause of international peace 
and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark; 
Firms: American Express Co., Belgian Tourist Com- 
mission, French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America. 


Planning 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


RSTn lan aMAe TEATIPELO pis ees vcd. pa ie ewes 


BSP Be ee eee wee we ee Swe me wee mr we hee ee etree rweeseen 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

here WilWbel a3) 022... sas in my party. I plan to 
Ee ee AM Cee LUNN sass seat 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend ...... 
DiaMGrrtt Gs sao di cds +> Membership #....... 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


Name a eesgy pT cle ese eee 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
A ddresse=. 1c ottae tink seme ae 
(please print) 

(Git yer Sepa eee te OLRLE pst ets en cae one Sree sl 
Gift Membership 


INE hee (sume ea clotee ty canis BG Gane camels CREEL Ro nicicRe EOE 
UNG No hoch ca ERR En OSE Oe BOSS PO Rat OSE 
Ol Gift Name of nominating member .... 
Wenmmbenshii pitas cer errata create eden oo tene Acueeerater ye 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ...........-- 
year, including year’s subscrip-  ........20eeereeereees 


tion to TRAVEL. Membership # ....... 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill 
you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


a trip? 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


Iam planning a trip from.................. 
LOS 3 sens oa ears and would like a routing 
WA ARE cima e MERROW. Sse thks ae 
Teamimplanming To: teaver. 55... c vnu.- clon 2 os 
INDIE Mert Sete este oe cei eee ae 
WES US Og EDINGe a cnels 8 9 5! o ns por mican ssi suenl st ae 
Nd dresses. eee Ot ats oo ttl. Se OY 

LEN 78 2s Ect eR gee 

Zone Statestee 2a) 33.8 


HILE MOST PARTS of the United 

States are being bathed in 
summer heat waves, visitors to Chile 
can enjoy winter sports in areas un- 
surpassed for thrills and beauty. The 
Andes Mountains, nowhere more 
than 200 miles from Chile’s 2,800- 
mile long coastline, provide some of 
the finest skiing in the world. 

Normally, Chile’s winter season 
lasts until October, and sometimes 
far into November. During this time 
some 10,000 Chileans join visitors 
from the U.S. on ski slopes from 
Aconcagua, near Santiago, to Punta 
Arenas, 1,400 miles farther south. 
About 5,000 Chileans belong to 
clubs grouped under zonal associa- 
tions for Santiago, Valpariso and 
Aconcagua. Three other areas, em- 
bracing Chillan, Temuco and Punta 
Arenas, constitute the ski and moun- 
tain climbing association of Chile 
(Asociacion de Ski and Andinismo 
de Chile), an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Ski Federation. 

Although Chile’s winter brings an 
abundance of powder and sugar 
snow to the Andes’ heights, the tem- 
perature on the ski trails is mild, 
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thanks to Chile’s southern latitude. 
At most resorts, skiers are comforta- 
ble in a light jacket or sweater. 

Hotels in the ski areas range from 
the luxurious to the modest. Costs, 
because of favorable exchange rates, 
are between one-half and one-third 
the charges at comparable US. 
hotels. 

For example, the Grand Hotel at 
Portillo, reached by train from 
Santiago, charges only $5.00 per day 
for a private room with bath and sit- 
ting room. Meals are _ included. 
Portillo is one of the swankier ski 
resorts. Located 9,300 feet above sea 
level by the beautiful Lake of the 
Inca, it enjoys international patron- 
age. 

There are two ski tows at Portillo. 
Ski instruction, which follows the 
French technique, is directed by 
Emile Allais, twice the world’s ski 
champion. Skating and ice hockey 
rinks on the hotel’s grounds are 
overshadowed by lofty Aconcagua, 
the second highest peak (22,800 
feet) in the world. 

Two miles from Portillo, on the 
railway line, is Hotel Refugio with 


They‘re On Skis—It's Chile! 


good but not luxurious accommoda- 
tions for around $3.00 per day, 
meals included. 

Two other ski resorts in the San- 
tiago area are Farellones and Lagu- 
nillas. Farellones, reached by motor 
car, is a vacation land for the well- 
to-do families of Santiago and holds 
over 50 of their homes which are 
built of native stone and timber. In 
addition, there are seven mountain 
camps belonging to ski clubs and 
two ski tows, plus a third under con- 
struction. Lagunillas, just 40 miles 
from Santiago, can accommodate 
250 skiers in four club camps. 

A ten-mile ski run features attrac- 
tions at the Termas de Chillan and 
its 600-bed hotel in south central 
Chile. The resort is a short motor 
drive from the city of Chillan. 

At Llaima’ and Antillanca, in 
Chile’s south central lake region, are 
two of the most picturesque ski re- 
sorts to be found anywhere. A moun- 
tain camp housing 130 persons is 
available in Llaima. Visitors to 
Antillaca generally put up at the de 
luxe thermal springs hotel in nearby 
Puyehue, ten miles from the ski runs. 
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While numerous resorts are not 
more than 5,000 feet above sea level, 
they give access to some of the high- 
est mountains in the world. For ex- 
ample, in one sixty mile stretch 
above Copiapo, north of Santiago, 
there are more than 60 peaks higher 
than any mountain in the United 
States. These peaks have tempted 
skiers and alpinists into taking risks 
that might have ended disastrously 
but for prompt action by the ski 
corps of the Chilean Army. 

Formed in 1937, this body of mas- 
ter skiers patrols the higher Andes 
and maintains strategically placed 
bases. It has proved its worth in- 
numerable times in saving the life of 
the lowly “arriero” venturing too 
far after a lost steer, or the wealthy 
sportsman overcome by altitude 
sickness while attempting alpine 
conquests. 

Take advantage of those stopovers 
in Santiago on your way to and from 
the skiing areas and enjoy the 
city’s bountiful pleasures. Top-flight 
hotels in Santiago, such as the Cril- 
lon or the Carrera provide suites for 
about $4.00 comparable to about 
$12.00 per day at New York prices. 
A ten-cent tip in Santiago rates with 
fifty cents in the U.S.A., and you can 
hire a late model automobile for 
sightseeing for $10.00 per day. 
Other prices for daily commodities 
required by visitors maintain the 
same favorable levels. A shoe shine, 
for example, costs only two and a 
half cents and the best Chilean wines 
are available at ten cents a glass or 
a 4/5ths bottle for as little as thirty 
pesos. A good dinner, including 
wine, is tops at about $1.50 in many 


An attractive and comfortable refugio at Llaima in 


A new 2,500 foot 
chair lift at 
Portillo is a 

great help to 
skiers who care to 
try their skill on 
some of those lofty 

Andean summits. 


Skiers relax in 

the sun after a day 
of wooden-winged 
adventure on 
Chile’s steep-sided 
mountain slopes. 


the Lake District of Chile is a welcome hayen for tired skiers. 


— 


of the finest dining rooms in 
Santiago. 

Important for American travelers 
to remember is that a consular 
visa is no longer required to travel 
to Chile, a valid passport being the 
only requirement. This regulation 
went into effect September 1950, and 
permits visitors to remain for a year. 
If you’re traveling on business, how- 
ever, you'll still need a visa although 
they are provided without charge. ¢ 
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BUDGET TRIP 


Thousand Islands Tour 


98... 999 ... 1,000. Well, maybe there aren’t 
exactly 1,000. Nevertheless, that island group 
with the round-figured name has a large enough 
number to discourage a finger count by the tourist. 
The Thousand Islands, speckled throughout the 
Alexandria Bay area, along the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway, are the destination of a package tour run 
by Greyhound, which leaves New York City on a 
six-day excursion, going by way of Syracuse to the 
Canadian border and returning via Utica. Three 
nights and eight meals at a resort hotel near the 
islands, a 40-mile St. Lawrence River Cruise, a 
choice of two boat trips around the Thousand Isles 
and round-trip bus transportation are included in 
the price: $61.00 per person for a double room 
and $68.00 for a single. 

The two Thousand Island boat rides offered are 
the Twilight Trip and the Searchlight Trip. The 
first, as the name implies, takes place as the gather- 
ing darkness bathes the islands in the varied colors 
of dusk. The latter, a tour made at night, picks out 
places of interest with a powerful searchlight. 
These trips take in Sunken Rock Light, the 
Summerland Group and historic Grenadier Island 
among others and are an hour and one half of 
sheer scenic beauty. 

You'll have one day free to boat, fish, swim, golf 
or just plain relax, which is no trouble at all in 
such peaceful surroundings. You may, however, 


An observation boat threads its way through Lost Channel. 


want to spend the day seeing some of the sights not 
covered on the Greyhound tour. There are trips 
available around the islands ranging from a fifty- 
cent, half-hour cruise to Boldt Castle, famous land- 
mark of the region, to the three-hour, $1.75 Two 
Nation Tour which passes many of the isles, and 
sweeps under the Thousand Islands International 
Bridge. The Brockville Tour covers seventy miles 
of waterway and passes hundreds of emerald-like 
islands on its six-hour journey costing $2.00. 

The Greyhound package tours to the Thousand 
Islands operate through September 18. 


Fabulous Boldt Castle, unfinished million-dollar summer home, is one of the Thousand Islands’ main attractions 
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(ips for Touring TRAVEL TIPS 


By Carol Lane 


Shell Oil Company 
Women’s Travel Director, 


A LTHOUGH OUR national forests are 
accessible by car to virtually 
every vacationer, they are usually less 
crowded than national parks. 

Maintained by the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, more than 176 million acres of 
hilly and mountainous terrain in 36 
states are available for the enjoyment 
of all amateur woodsmen. 

The national forest tourist can com- 
bine the ease of resort life with the 
ruggedness of trail life in any propor- 
tion he or she prefers. Along with 
plenty of free campgrounds, there are 
also dude ranches, private hotels and 
cabin camps. 

The vacationer who really wants 
“to get away from it all” can pene- 
trate deep into wilderness areas via 
trail or water. Those who prefer to 
observe nature in comfort can enjoy 
thousands of miles of wooded high- 
ways. 

One of the great joys to be found in 
our forests is the abundance of wild- 
life. Many of the animals will be seen 
as you drive through the wooded 
roads. It so happens that motorists 
harm thousands of animals and birds 
along the highways—and sometimes 
this vice is versa. ; 

Here are the simple rules for 
avoiding wild-life destruction and 
possible harm to ourselves: 

1. Blink your lights at night to 
warn animals on the road. A steady 
beam will hypnotize them into immo- 
bility. Warn them of your approach 
in the daytime by honking the horn. 

2. Birds along a fence must be 
warned ahead by horn-honking too. 
When you are too near they become 
startled and are liable to head into 
the car. 

3. Slow down when you~see a 
“herd-type” of animal such as deer. 
An individual animal crossing the 
road will usually be followed by 
others. 

4. Be on the lookout when driving 
through recently harvested farm land. 
Animals are then most likely to be on 
the move in search of new food 
sources. 
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Safety First 


Deepen an inside coat pocket for 
the man traveling with a passport 
and other valuable papers. For extra 
security, add a button to the pocket. 

Mrs. Glen T. Goodwill 
Monterey, Calif. 


Well-Trained 


Don’t pay more to travel first 
class on the continent. Most every- 
one takes second class. Third class 
is a jumble of families carrying 
lunches (but fine for a short trip). 

Mrs. G. Molloy 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Trunk Lines 


Cut a piece of linoleum to fit the 
floor of your car trunk and cement 
it down. It is easy to clean and lug- 
gage will slide in and out with fewer 
scratches. 

Mrs. Ethel Hulslander 
Dillon, Col. 


Utility Light 

Two or three candle-ends will 
earn their keep in the glove com- 
partment of your car, especially on 
long tours. They'll provide illumina- 
tion when flashlights or other light- 
ing fails and can kindle quick camp 

or beach fires. 
Mrs. H. Glen Fisher 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Travet will pay $5.00 for each Travel Tip printed 
in this column. No suggestions can be acknowledged 
cr returned. In case of duplicate entries, award will 
pe made to one with earlier postmark. Address: 
Travel! Tips Editor, Travet, 45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Go to 


the HILLMAN 772inoe 


3-way convertible 


car in your pocket! 


A few hours after you arrive, you can be 
driving your own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill of sale for a 


Hillman Minx safely tucked away in your billfold. 
Your car will be awaiting your arrival. 


She travels 
100 miles on 
85 cents worth of gas 


Enjoy the charm of the off-the-beaten-track spots 
that so many travellers miss... and then 

enjoy your Hillman back at home. If you’re not 
going abroad you ought to join the thousands 

of Americans who are enjoying this economical 
car at home. Call or write us for complete 

details or see your nearest Hillman 

dealer . . . Sales, service and parts dealers 
throughout North America. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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METAL PLATFORM, | beauti- 
fully finished, levels rear seat of 
any automobile other than con- 
vertible to make a safe, wide 
playpen for children. Adjustable 
width allows adult to ride in 
rear. Can be used as traveling 
lunch or card table, or as a lug- 


_ electrical circuit and can be car- 


gage rack. $9.95. 


PORTABLE SPOTLIGHT pow- 
ered by five-inch Sealed-Beam. 
Hand grip doubles as a rest or 
hanger for light. Spot plugs into 
cigarette lighter or automobile’s 


ried in glove or trunk compart- 
ment. $5.25 with ten-foot cord, 
$6.00 with 25-foot cord. 


SUN GLASSES, imported from 
Italy, feature graduated density 
lenses with greater opacity at the 
top where needed. Has anti-re- 
flection coating. In frames for 
men and women, glasses are pre- 


RED CROSS ADHESIVE TAPE 
in new “Cut Quick” package 
takes up little room in suitcase 
and eliminates use of scissors. 
Cover of package does cutting 
with its serrated edge. End of 
tape is always free of roll and 
easy to grasp. $.33 for half-inch 
width, $.55 for inch-wide tape. 


cision ground, polished and 
coated with metallic vapors which 
create varied density. $15.00. 


MAP MEASURE, American 
made, developed for Allied 
Armies in World War IT and now 
available to tourists, accurately 
measures irregular courses on 
maps and charts in inches and 
centimeters, makes it easy to con- 
vert to ground and sea distances. 
Comes in chrome case. 


TRAVEL will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets im your city for any of the products listed in 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
By Ted Shane 


Baan Beane 
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Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 49 


ACROSS DOWN 
“If you ask the of run- 1 Coke bean 
ning a yacht, you can’t afford 2 A whataman! (Singular) 


one!”—J, P. Morgan 
Watering place with cham- 
pagne prices 

Carlo, Cristo, Vista or Negro 
Debouches a critique 


It takes a divine ride in a 
rocket ship 


New York city 


Employs 7 Copycat 
The late Miss Velez 8 Big Mo’s initials (they’re- 
Anybody who doesn’t give in fightin words) 
when Russia attacks 9 Mohammedania 
Kind of universal English 10 Heel 
F Fi 11 Arsene , Gaboriou’s flow-. 
Collection of daily rags £ Priy E 
(Gaithicene) er o rivate Eyes 
12 What the people will do to. 
Cry the blues the most T-Votogenic 
“America has never lost a 20 Mud low 
Will i a conference” 21 Indonesian gingham 
peel: Seer, 23 Alcoholically illuminated 
Parked on the bottom 24 Twist the nut 
eine of humor you never 25 Breslau, Frankfurt and Stettin 
augh at are on it 
Fruitsicolas 26 Mussolini in a bedsheet 
Man who shakes your hand 28 London’s ancient rival, scene: 
before election and you after of King Alfred’s ‘“‘wheel of 
it fortune,” or Round Table 
Help yourself again while no- 30 Kind of yet 
body’s looking 32 Kind of cheon 
K th tocki 7£? 3 33 Bossy creature, udderly placid. 
Shae Sa at emai 34 Land of Mossadegh, the Per- 
Scene of Stalin’s sour excur- Set yoonse aay 
sion 2s Fore farts like shin) Byer 
ind of impression dropper 
Little Rhody’s Big Apple 38 Round part of ship’s bottom. 
FDR’s Springs 42 Lovelier half of the Lip; 
Vegas Giantess 
Bottle rae of the Republic 43 Chlorophylland 
Bill, the A : h z 47 Old fashioned birthplaces, 
Dah ete caer ie Alt LETROTASE and new fashioned berth-- 
Kind of toothless dog story places 
Pretty wild 49 Cut hair in the Colonial fash-- 
GIndoctrinators ion—it took injunuity! 
Pellets propelled by strikers; 50 Fuller of hormones 
fall im the hands of fly- 51 Place where John Hersey rang 
catchers the literary bell 
Urals of Kirghiz S.S.R. 52 Woe, boy! 
Meee ene eatehts 53 Red River Valley town 
‘ k ey 
Man who’s a lump where his we Pagani ees aS 
Bead NCuBEURTO RES 56 Old fashioned way of necking 
Devoiced plosive women (pl.) 
Medieval Western Union boy 57 Turkish pounds 
All you have to be to climb 58 Two idiots, running a temp- 
the Matterhorn S erature, gazing fatuously at 
Man who works while you each other, prior to wrestling 
sleep 59 First home of Bacon 
Archaic assassinator 61 After this, she wrote the letter 
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Small thing that takes some- 
thing big a long way 

Sissy baritones 

Waterwings, bras, mousetraps,. 
tunafish salads, dishrags, cof-- 
feepots, hairpins—but no. 
drugs! (pl.) 

What a cruise does to the 
tensions 
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By Van Johnson 


OWHERE IN THE United States 
N does our country’s history come 
to life as it does in Washington, D.C. 
And rightly so, for our nation’s cap- 
ital is the heart of our democratic 
way of life. In addition to several 
previous short visits to the capital, I 
was fortunate to spend a few weeks 
there during the location filming of 
M-G-M’s Washington Story. 

I had been to other interesting 
points in the U.S., as well as Paris, 
London and Rome, where we loca- 
tioned to make When In- Rome, but 
none was as exciting to me as this 
historic city. 

The city is truly a great show- 

_ place, with its broad vistas and classic 
‘marble structures set off by wide ex- 
_ panses of landscaped lawns, and its 
government buildings, parks, historic 

_ sites and scenic points. 

A great feeling of pride comes over 

you on visiting this wondrous city of 
_ great government, past and present 
_—a feeling that no American should 

miss. Yes, a vacation in Washington, 
_ D.C., is truly wonderful, and I hope 
to have the opportunity to return to 
see the sights I missed. 


* 

_ Van Johnson was intent from the start on 
- show business as a career. After some suc- 
~ cess on Broadway, a Hollywood studio 
: signed him, but after six months dropped 
his contract. M-G-M, however, saw some- 
thing in Van Johnson which others had 
not. They signed him to a contract and 
_ the rest is screen history. His most recent 
films include When In Rome, Invitation, 
and Washington Story. 
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Caronia’s Coronation Cruise 


Be OF THE heavy demand for 
passage to England to attend the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth next 
year in London on June 2, the Cun- 
ard Line has scheduled a special 
cruise for its crack liner Caronia. 
Slated to leave New York on or about 
May 4, 1953, the cruise ship will 
stop at Funchal, Madeira and Casa- 
blanca. After calling at Tangiers, the 
liner will pass Gibraltar on its way 
to Cadiz and Lisbon. She will then 
proceed to the Irish ports of Glen- 
garriff and Dun Laoghaire. The next 
port of call will be Oban, Scotland, 
then through Scapa Flow to Queen’s 
Ferry, port for Edinburgh. The final 
leg of the journey takes the Caronia 
to Southampton via Le Havre. She 


will arrive three days prior to the 
Coronation. 

The Caronia will serve as a float- 
ing hotel for passengers during the 
Royal festivities. Arrangements have 
been made for a return on the Queen 
Mary sailing June 3, the day after the 
Coronation. A longer stay in Europe 
with bookings made on later Cunard 
sailings is optional. 

Transportation to London for the 
Coronation parade, reserved grand- 
stand seats for the Procession and a 
series of excursions through the Eng- 
lish countryside will be provided. 

With London hotels already 
swamped by reservations for the 
event, the Caronia Coronation Cruise 
will insure accomodations in England. 


SINCLAIR OIL BUILDING 


Planning an Auto Tip? 


At our new, ultra-modern Sinclair Auto Tour Bureau you 
benefit from the travel experience of Sinclair. Come in, 
phone or write for free marked routings for your auto trip 
anywhere in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Get complete touring information, at no cost or obligation. 
i, > 


SINCLAIR AUTO |. 


ENTRANCE ON W.48 ST. 
1 


TOUR SERVICE 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
PHONE Circle 6-3600 
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By Edwin Bruce Watson 


BLUE RIBBON STYLES 


POST TIME 


Smartee’s knitted tee-shirt with contrast. stripings, 
sailor collar...Smartee’s deep knitted shirt with 
capped sleeves, cowl collar, patent leather belt. 


From left to right: Smartee’s crisp gingham blouse with 
knitted collar and cuffs .. . Reid and Reid’s one piece 
miniature tartan plaid cotton with cinch belt... Reid 
and Reid’s two piece cotton with white collar, cinch. 


New slick rayon novelty fabric highlights this 
Merrit Taylor Warner two piece suit with push up 
sleeves, matching club collar and cuffs of velvet. 


Classic one-button suit by 
Rosenblum of California in 
worsted check with flap pockets. 


Evan Picone’s self-belted garbardine skirt with 
gold embroidered flap, blouse by Adelaar 
Bros., as seen at Belmont Park race track. 
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By David Stephens 


A UGUST IS THE SAFEST month of the Paris year. It 
is the month pedestrians can cross the street 
almost without looking and motorists can hazard a 
glance at the passing scenery. Perhaps it was origi- 
nally a question of the weather or the ennui of the 
tourists, but now it is largely a matter of habit that 
makes Parisians and Foreign residents alike throw 
up their hands, throw in the towel and take to other 
parts. : 

But if you arrive in Paris in August, don’t regret 
it. It’s the best time to see the city without inter- 
ference. Then there are always the sidewalk cafes, 
the Folies Bergere with the belly dancers in the 
basement during intermission, and the fountains at 
Versailles. Undoubtedly, street fairs will be on tap 
somewhere in the city, and a street fair in Paris is 
something not to be missed. Booths are thrown up 
for a mile or so along the boulevard, and a crowd 
is immediately on hand. There will be the dis- 
heartened shimmy dancers, floss candy, innumer- 
able shooting galleries and almost everything that 
can be found on an American midway with the 
possible exceptions of popcorn and hamburgers. 


French Frolics 


Then there will be some novelties, such as an 
African dressed in a cowboy suit and toying with a 
couple of boa constrictors, who will vie for your at- 
tention in competition with a trained chimpanzee. 
The most fun to watch, however, are the Frenchman 
and his rides, which range from slick flying air- 
planes and a terrifyingly outmoded roller coaster to 
an immense open rowboat on a pendulum to over- 
sized birdcages for one or two persons which can 
be handpumped over the bar during which process 
the bird hangs rather precariously from the cage 
by leather straps across his feet. Understandably, a 
madamoiselle on this last ride is a great drawing 
card. A ride entitled the Snake of Arizona turns 
out to be the plain old American Caterpillar. 
Nothing, however, is quite as entertaining as the 
crowd itself. 

Another thing bound to be open in the month of 
August is the Cafe Procope which grandiosely ad- 
vertises itself as “the oldest cafe in the world and 
the most celebrated center of the literary and philo- 
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sophic life of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies.” The cafe, which was re-opened the first of 
this summer after many bad years of being a cheap 
restaurant and a printing shop, was started in 1686 
across the street from the Ancienne Comedie, the 
forerunner of the Comedie Francaise. During the 
Revolution, it was the hangout and subversive print 
shop of Robespierre, Voltaire, Danton and Marat. 
The cafe, which is at 13 Rue de l’Ancienne Comedie, 
also claims as its former clients La Fontaine, Napo- 
leon, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Gambetta, Verlaine and 
Anatole France and even has some of the original 
tables once reserved for these notables. It is now 
decorated in Revolutionary style and boasts a wine- 
tasting cellar, a cafe on the first floor, a restaurant 
and a private dining room with a spit which is 
both decorative and utilitarian. 


Cheese Unlimited 


There is another restaurant worth marking down 
for any future visits to Paris. It is Chez Androuet 
at 41 Rue d’Amsterdam, where the proprietors know 
all there is to know about cheese. Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Androuet will tell you tearfully that France 
now produces only 80 cheeses, whereas there were 
225 varieties before the war. Chances are that Chez 
Androuet, which has made out for 43 years, will 
continue to get along with only these few cheeses— 
especially from November to May, which is the 
cheese season. In the summertime, the restaurant 
specializes in goat cheese, one variety of which, 
Valencay, is aged in marc, a very potent alcohol, 
and covered with wood ashes, which makes it look 
not too good but adds quite a lot to the taste. 
Naturally, everyone orders fromages varies, which 
consists of fourteen wooden platters of assorted 
cheeses in the wintertime and only seven in the sum- 
mertime. This stupefying array adds up to 500 
francs if nothing else is ordered, and 350 francs if 
you are game enough to try something else before. 
Most of France’s cheeses coming from Normandy, 
the decor is that of a Norman caveau, with heavy 
wooden furnishings and an open kitchen. Madame 
Androuet said during the last war the Germans 
closed the restaurant for various periods adding up 
to one year. During the next war, she added flatly, 
the restaurant will be closed. 
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| THREE DAYS EACH SEPTEMBER, Pendleton, the 
Round-Up city in Oregon, becomes an arena of 
competing cowboys, powwowing Indians and Old 
Western activity as Indian meets pioneer and man 
meets beast on a field of friendly rivalry. 

This famous Round-Up, known internationally for 
its color and typical Western hospitality, all began 
through an idea introduced at Pendleton during the 
town’s Fourth of July celebration in 1909. Pendleton 
merchants sponsored a program stunt—a bucking 
contest in which a saddle was offered as a prize. The 
following year, at Portland, a group of Pendleton- 
ians attending the Rose Festival thought up the idea 
of a champion round-up of cowboys, and the North- 
western Frontier Exhibition association was born. 
In 1911, about 4,500 people attended the first per- 
formance. Ten thousand attended the whole show 
that year. 

Then Pendleton got the Round-Up fever and $10.- 
000 was expended to buy and build the grounds and 
carnival layout—grandstand, stock buildings and 
fenced arena. Many more thousands of dollars have 
been spent since. 

In 1912, the first big show was held. It wasn’t on 
the grand scale of the shows held today, but never- 
theless was one which was well attended. 

The city of Pendleton, when the Round-Up was 
born, was in an ideal location to pull cowboys in off 
the great rangelands of the Oregon Country. Today 
it brings competition from all over the U. S. and 
Canada. From early days, the city has been looked 
upon as the Portland of Eastern Oregon. 

All of Pendleton is turned over to the Round-Up 
show days. Hundreds of Indians camp in teepees on 
the powwow grounds near the Round-Up arena. In- 
dian and cowboy horses are housed at the grounds. 
Many of the behind-the-scenes episodes are as excit- 
ing as the show itself. 

The Round-Up is divided into several parts. The 
competitive portion of the big show, of course, builds 
in interest as events progress. At the end of the 
Round-Up, the champion all-around cowboy comes 
away with the much coveted Sam Jackson trophy. 
Such events as bulldogging, calf and steer roping, 
riding the West’s wildest horses and steers, stage- 


A bucking bronco tries to part company with his rider. 


coach and relay racing are among those that keep 
the crowd roaring. 

The Indians living in the manner of their ances- 
tors are a spectacular sight, too. Squaws with pa- 
pooses on horses draped in beaded finery, old chiefs 
in all their feathered splendor, small children playing 
traditional Indian games, and all participating in 
ceremonial tribal dances and rituals—these things 
are part of the Pendleton Round-Up. 

Westward Ho! is the name of the grand parade. It 
is a magnificent display of early Indian and pioneer 
modes of transportation, pack trains, stagecoaches, 
covered wagons, ox and mule freight teams. 

At night, Happy Canyon, the colorful pageant of 
Indian and pioneer life during the 1840’s, gives the 
whole show the atmosphere of the typically Old West- 
ern event that it is. The pageant includes savage fron- 
tier warfare between Indian and pioneers, stage coach 
robberies and rollicking portrayals of Western life 
over 100 years ago. 

Pendleton streets are full of old-time night-life 
with dancing and gambling during the three-day cele- 
bration. Faro, roulette, chuck-a-luck and other 
games flourish. 

As the curtain drops on the Round-Up, the only 
ones who aren’t sorry are the cowboys who ride away 
with the cash awards and trophies. 
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| Sie Hot SPRINGS, surrounded on 

all sides by the Rockies in 

southeastern Idaho, is the site of 
one of the United States’ most fa- 
mous spas. : 

At the base of huge lava cliffs, the 
valley cradles waters that are very 
high in therapeutic value. 

These waters were held in such 
esteem by the early Indians that the 
area was set aside as neutral ground 
so that the tribes could share them 
in peace. 

It is here that the state-owned and 
supervised Lava Hot Springs Foun- 
dation is situated on 178 acres of 
land, operating three bathing pools, 
parks and a sporting  six-hole, 
eighteen-acre golf course on a non- 
profit basis. The cost of the baths 
themselves is extremely nominal: 
$6.50 for 28. In fact, low rates are 
the rule throughout the area. 

An odd fact about the springs is 
that in contrast to most mineral 
water, there is no unpleasant odor. 

The baths are noted for their 
varying degrees of temperature. The 


The Rocky Mountains rise above 
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bather can wade from lukewarm to 
hot waters or settle for any of the 
intermediate steps. This health pool 
is open all year. The indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools are open 
from April 1 to December 1. 

The waters, considered the most 
highly mineralized in the U.S., flow 
at the rate of 800,000 gallons every 
24 hours and are popular enough to 
have attracted over 300,000 visitors 
last year. 

Living costs in the vicinity are 
very reasonable with rates running 
from $1.50 at motels to $3.50 and 
up for hotel rooms. Good meals can 
be had in town for less than $1.00. 

Summer days are not overly hot 
while the evenings are cool enough 
for restful sleeping—and there are 
no mosquitos or flies. 

The State of Idaho is constantly 
carrying out a program of improve- 
ments and beautification. There are 
three shaded picnic parks furnished 
with tables and benches. Conven- 
iently placed drinking fountains 
spout crystal-clear cold mountain 


one of Lava Hot Springs’ crystal-clear bathing pools. 


spring water. An aluminum-roofed 
pavilion is equipped with two large 
fireplaces for picnickers. 

A large trailer park was recently 
added just a short distance from the 
bathing facilities and the town. The 
park’s conveniences include showers, 
toilets, electricity and telephones. 

Most of the visitors using the 
health baths suffer from some form 
of rheumatic ailment. Arthritis, neu- 
ritis and muscular rheumatism suf- 
ferers have reported great relief due 
to the health bath treatments. Disor- 
ders of the stomach, intestinal tract 
and kidney trouble are said to re- 
spond favorably to internal use of 
the mineralized waters. 

The valley itself is beautiful in 
summer. There are 50 small water- 
falls within the radius of a mile and 
smoke holes of extinct volcanoes are 
within easy walking distance. 

One of the tourist attractions is 
the strange feeding habits of the 
trout in the Portneuf River, which 
flows near the Foundation, who leap 
upon popcorn and other tidbits 
tossed into the water. 

The town of Lava Hot Springs is 
on the main line of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad between Omaha and 
Portland, and a stop for all trains 
except the Streamliner which stops 
at nearby Pocatello, and is at the 
junction of a number of good U.S. 
highways. 


OWN. A... 


CHEVROLET ? 


FIX IT YOURSELF! 


Popular Mechanics Magazine has . 
just published a new Owners CHEVRovEr 
Manual covering all 1941 to 1952 [ov — 8s 
models of Chevrolet cars. So # 
accurate mechanics use it...so = 

simple awoman can understand it. 


NUCEANICs 
MANUAL For T. 


Save money on your Chevrolet repairs. Prevent trouble. En- 
joy care-free driving. Increase trade-in value. Avoid major 
repairs by fixing minor troubles before they get serious. Get 
sparkling performance at alltimes. Has 272 pages, more than 
850 photos, diagrams, tables, charts, breakdown drawings, 
plus clear, non-technical directions that make all repairs 
simple as ABC. Written by Ed Packer with assistance of 
General Motors Corp. Shows you how to diagnose Chevrolet 
troubles by feel, sound, sight, smell and performance. 
Simple trouble shooting. Permanent repairs. Emergency 
repairs. Plus, “‘How to get value from garages.”’ 


MONEY BACK tue 'sirtr tt 

MORE THAN IT COSTS! 
One minor repair will save the cost ten times over. Read it. 
Then you decide. If you don’t see that you’ll save more than 
the cost, send it back for refund. SEND NO MONEY. Send 
posteard. Ask for Chevrolet Vianual. Postman will deliver 


C.O.D. for $3.50 plus postage. Or, save postage by sending 
$3.50 with order. Send today. Saveits coston yournext repair. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
200 E. Ontario, Dept. 268, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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By Richard Kent 


HEREVER YOU TRAVEL, whenever 

you travel, a big slice of vaca- 
tion enjoyment is in finding food 
that is regionally typical. 

In the Pacific Northwest country, 
sample Dungeness crabs or Olympia 
oysters at Skipper’s or the Norse- 
lander in Seattle. Go into the orchard 
country and see why “Delicious” ap- 
ples are given that name. And by all 
means go farther north across that 
famous line that divides American 
Pacific Northwest from Canadian. 

Near Victoria, British Columbia, 
there’s the Old Charming Inn, where 
simple things like hot scones and jam 
or strawberries and Devonshire 
cream can be a revelation. And in 
Vancouver, an overnight steamer trip 
from Victoria, there’s the Empress 
Hotel with some of the tenderest, 
juiciest beef that ever felt fork and 
knife. 

A thick cut of rare roast beef, drip- 
ping its savory juices over a golden 
and crusty wedge of Yorkshire pud- 


It's Logical and It’s Fun 


To Sample Regional Dishes— 
And in the Northwest It’s Salmon 


ding, runs a popularity race with the 
Empress’ Beef a la Strogenoff, which 
according to many traveler-gourmets 
is the finest in the world. 

And then there is always salmon. 
The fast cold rivers and creeks of the 
Northwest are home to salmon both 
sides of the border. They are 
spawned in these waters and come 
back to spawn and die. A curious but 
profitable cycle for the fisherman and 
the traveler who likes his salmon 
steaks thick and fresh, lightly grilled, 
then served with lemon butter in 
which both the juices of the lemon 
and a grating of rind have been com- 
bined to heighten flavor. New peas 
cooked lightly with chopped fresh 
mint sprinkled across them, the 
smallest of new potatoes, parboiled 
then fried in hot bacon dripping, a 
generous slice of lemon meringue pie, 
or a small lemon tart if you are 
having this meal in British Columbia, 
good coffee—that is food for remem- 
bering. 

There are other ways, of course, to 
cook salmon besides grilling. It is 
handsome eating barbecued, with a 
sauce as hot as they use with pork 
or beef. It is excellent kippered or 
smoked, then cut into paper thin 
slices. Those are Old World ways 
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GOLDEN COCKEREL 
PRESS of London 


has pleasure in announcing 
that its fully illustrated 
1952 catalogue of distin- 
guished limited editions 
is now available without 
charge from its exclusive 
U. S. distributors: 


Story Classics, Emmaus 3, Penna. 
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with fish, as fine as baking it pit or 
Indian style, with seaweed, hot rocks 
and coals cooking the whole fish 
through in a matter of five or six 


-hours, a la Pacific Northwest. 


A Northwest salmon-bake is com- 
parable to the New England clam- 
bake, and the method employed al- 
most identical, even to the layer of 
corn in the husk, which steams itself 
on top of the heap. And like it’s East- 
ern counterpart, fish and corn so 
baked should be eaten outdoors. 

Magnificent eating can be obtained 
by baking salmon in a style as Ca- 
nadian as British Columbia itself. In 
this dish, the pleasant flavor of cap- 
ers adds to the good flavor of fresh 
salmon with delicious results. Serve 
with delicately browned souffle po- 
tatoes, a salad of paper-thin slices of 
cucumber, and chilled, very ripe, 
quartered tomatoes. A simple ice with 
macaroons, for dessert, ends a per- 
fect summer meal. 


Canadian Baked Salmon 
(Serving Four) 


Four thick slices of fresh salmon 
preferably cut from center of fish 
Four rounded tablespoons of but- 
ter 
Two teaspoons of finely chopped 
mild onion 
One pinch each of grated nutmeg, 
salt and pepper to taste 
Two cups of good white sauce made 
with milk, flavored with two table- 
spoons coarsely chopped capers, 
two tablespoons cream, two dessert 
spoons of vinegar from the capers 
and a dash of tarragon vinegar. 
Add capers and vinegar to sauce 
immediately before serving to avoid 
curdling of the sauce. 
Directions: Lay slices of salmon ir 
buttered baking dish. Cream butter, 
onion and nutmeg. Dot this mixture 
over salmon slices, sprinkle with salt 
and a very little freshly ground black 
pepper. Bake until done, basting fre- 
quently with melted butter in the 
dish. Serve with caper sauce poured 
over and around fish. 
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August Book Selection: Far Corner’ 


HIRTY YEARS AGO, Stewart Hol- 

brook ambled into British Co- 
lumbia, as ignorant of the land, the 
people and the customs as a proper 
Bostonian might expect to be. He 
was, in fact, wearing a derby, at that 
time the Hub of the Universe’s out- 
ward sign of gentility. 

No one could have been more 
ready to accept the ways of the 
Pacific Northwest, however. With no 
false concepts to be jarred, and with 
no high hopes to be quashed, Mr. 
Holbrook let each impression record 
itself on his emotions, until the sum 
made the mood of his final feeling. 
That mood was a deep attachment 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

Of that mood, and the impressions 
that created it, Stewart Holbrook 
writes entertainingly and engrossingly 
in Far Corner (270 pages, Macmil- 
lan), the Travel Book Club Selection 
for August. 

In his personal view of the Pacific 
Northwest, Mr. Holbrook is proud of 
his part as a latter-day pioneer. After 
leaving British Columbia, he moved 
to Oregon where he became “among 
the first 800,000 Oregonians living 
at one and the same time within the 
states borders.” To the author, this 
is a wonderful thing, and he watched 
his adopted area grow with almost 
paternal pride. 

Mr. Holbrook outlines history, 
personalities, anecdotes and origin of 
town names in a quiet, thoughtful, 


Wizard Island on Oregon’s Crater Lake 


sometimes droll, style. His story goes 
deeper than mere reminiscence as he 
writes of the “first communists to 
cross the plains’— followers of the 
German William Keil. And in writing 
of more modern colonists, his views 
of the Mormons, the odd Dukhobors, 
the Scandinavians and Finns who 
later began filling the Pacific North- 
west, often give the reader not only 
new perspective but warm apprecia- 
tion of the divergent factors that gave 
American its steady, remarkable 
growth into a cohesive unit of such 
strength today. 

As you read Far Corner, you will 
encounter many detailed stories 


~ which the guide books and magazine 


articles are unable to encompass in 
their tightly limited space. One such 
passage in Mr. Holbrook’s excellent 
book concerns “The Edens of Ere- 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land e In the Mountains 
© By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
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Sent promptly by mail. 
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SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC, 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


e In the Valleys 
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is one of Northwest’s famed wonders. 


whon”—attempts made in the fresh 
forested regions to build, at last, 
utopia. 

Puget Sound seemed to hold par- 
ticular appeal, and many colonists 
tried to establish an edenic existence. 
As late as 1908, after wholesale fail- 
ures, last futile attempts were being 
made to carry on. 

Although paradise didn’t arise in 
such planned form, the Pacific North- 
west nevertheless developed with 
sturdy enthusiasm. Visitor and 
reader alike will find this hearty re- 
gion, still comparatively new, a 
healthful haven—not too far from 
paradise at that. 


Mr. Holbrook presents a passport ° 


to pleasure for those who want to 
know more about the magnificent 
Pacific Northwest, comfortably 
tucked away in America’s far corner. 


National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. 

Please send me Far Corner at the 
special membership price of $3.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. O 
INET ro cctiasn che OIA EEO 6 6 Ofer gina 5 
ING ONT C46 Bo POO CWS OO OR pane 
(OH Rein Gon 5-00 Zone... .State.... 

My Membership Number Is......... 
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N THE BEACH, this weekend, thousands of cam- 
era owners will be seen shooting their friends 
—and perhaps a mother-in-law or two. The pic- 
tures will come out of the photo-finishing plants 
looking (at best) no better than Figure 1. 

This type of snapshot is fine to send to distant 
relatives—if you include a uniformed guide with 
each picture to identify it. The guide pops out, 
points and says, “This is cousin Susie.” 

However, if you lack an adequate supply of 
trained guides to send along with your snapshots, 
one alternative is to move up closer when shooting. 
Then no investigating committee will be necessary 
to identify the subject. Bringing the camera up 
close also helps eliminate stray buildings, puppies 
and rubbish containers that otherwise clutter up 
pictures taken near beaches and summer resorts. 

Figure 1 is a faithful reproduction of a sand- 
scape. Figure 2, however, concentrates on the girl. 
This is more like what we were after in the first 
place. Next, to further reveal our subject, we 
could move still closer, and we might even ask the 
young lady to remove her sunglasses. For closeup 


By Will Lane 


portraits, as well as other scenes, a pleasing pat- 
tern of light and shade can be created by leaves, 
fences, branches or other light-modulators between 
your subject and the sun. 

In any case, don’t be afraid to use the minimum 
distance—three feet with most cameras. A yardstick 
or a piece of measured string is a recommended ac- 
cessory. Closeups are always satisfying, whether 
shooting on the beach, in the mountains or right 
on the front lawn. Set your camera for three feet 
and see what it can do for you. 


How to Pose Action Shots 


When it comes to action, the camera is the in- 
strument par excellence. Rembrandt and Daumier 
and all the other great draftsmen of the past can 
envy you. 

There are three types of action situations, and a 
separate camera technique for each. 

1. Candid Action. This is the simplest approach, 
and also the most difficult. The camerist follows 


Seascape or portrait? Both can be effective if handled properly. 


the subject, watching carefully for picture oppor- 
tunities. The subject might be involved in quiet 
action, such as talking or walking. Or in violent ac- 
tion, such as running, dancing, boxing, skiing. The 
subject might be children at play or a man at work 
in a factory. At home, the cook in the kitchen or 
mother giving baby her bath are everyday subjects 
which yield handsome rewards picturewise. The 
camerist may work in a concealed, unobtrusive 
way if the subject is self-conscious or uncoopera- 
tive. Otherwise, the camera may be in full view 
all the time. Some of the tricks of candid photog- 
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On the Beach This Weekend, Remember These Camera Clues 
For Better Candid, Planned or Posed Action Pictures 


Fun on the beach can be convincingly presented by planning action, eliminating many disadvantages of candid cameraing. 


raphy were described in the Vagabond Camera page 
for January, 1952, so we will not repeat them now. 

2. Planned Action. This is the most complicated 
approach to action photography, but once the de- 
tails are arranged, it provides the easiest working 


“method. The trouble with candid shooting, usu- 


ally, is that just when an interesting expression 
occurs, the lighting or background is poorly ar- 
ranged. Or the camera is not set properly for dis- 


‘tance and exposure just when a sudden and re- 


vealing action occurs. These difficulties are elimi- 
nated when you pose or simulate an action scene. 
Select suitable surroundings, get the light just 
right, focus the camera and have everything set. 
Then the subject goes through the motions of 
walking, working, or whatever. You interrupt this 
action, perhaps in midair, when a raised arm or 
foot gives the best impression of movement. Figure 
3 is a dramatic little scene which recalls fun on the 
beach. Nothing candid—they all knew it was being 
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taken. But a quick camera click at the right second 
catches high action. 

3. Posed Action. Other fast movements, such as 
walking, are easily simulated. Your subject can 
pose and hold the peak-point of a tennis racquet or 
golf club swing. Fishing, football, baseball—every 
outdoor sport—provides possibilities. In addition, 
there is a world of other subjects such as a man 
changing a tire, or the cook posed with a meat 
cleaver suspended at peak-point over a steak. 

The advantage of posing the action is not only 
that you may use a relatively slow shutter speed 
(about 1/50 second) but also that it allows plenty 
of time and opportunity to arrange every little de- 
tail. 

Try making a posed action shot, arranging the 
subject or subjects as if with a rapid shutter-speed 
to freeze them at a crucial instant of motion. Both 
you and your friends will find it great summertime 
fun. 
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FRA VEL 


mateur Photo 
ontest Winners 


for AUGUST — 


POOOOOOODOOOCDOCOOOOOOCOOOCOOOOOD 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, TraveL will pay $25, awarding a second prize of 
$15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although any 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TRAVEL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 

Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month, 


DOOOPVOCOOCOCOOOOOCCSCOOOOODOCOOOOOCOOK 


Shadows Two 

Paul Dekar of Walnut Creek, Calif., takes 
top money this month with this study caught 
with a Graflex on Isopan film at 1/30, f:16. 


irs 


Nature’s Skyscrapers 
Towering rock formations in 


Cathedral Valley are the 
Return of the Jangoda riko k interesting subjects of this 
5eco a) Portrait of Brazilian fishing boats by photograph by Karl F. Kunkel of 
con Hetty Cooper of Flagstaff, Ariz., was New York City taken with a Rolleiflex 
shot with a Rolleiflex on XX at 1/100, f:8. at 1/50, f:22 with K2 filter 
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Contributors Corner 


DOOOOCOSCOCCOOOOSCOOCOCOOSCSCOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


Pacific 
Northwest 


Pianist Dorothy Eustis hails from Seat- 
tle, and though her career has taken her 
over the U.S. on tour from New. York’s 
Town Hall to Hollywood’s studios for 
musical film scoring, Oregon and Wash- 
ington remain for her “the most abun- 
dant example of nature’s generosity 
with beauty and wealth.” 


Travel 


Through Idaho 


Idaho-born Don Farnworth arrived in 
New York after the war, scored prompt 
success dancing on Broadway in Sleepy 
Hollow and Allegro, on TV for Country 
Style and other shows. Choreographer 
for TV and summer stock productions, 
he is now ballet master at New York’s 
eminent Chalif School of Dance. With 
Joan Bowman of Oklahoma! he has re- 
cently formed a dance act, Button and 
Beau. 


Kayton 
Nesbitt 


Redwood 
Empire 


Kayton Nesbitt, young American tenor, 
formerly a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Co., has appeared in opera 
and concert in the U.S. and abroad, but 
still calls San Francisco home. He is an 
enthusiastic booster of the Redwood 
Empire as an ideal vacationland, hav- 
ing often camped in its various forest 
reserves and parks. 
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Erica 
Lund 


Y osemite 


Wai 


One of the leading folksong interpreters 
of the country, Erica Lund knows Yose- 
mite from the several summers she 
spent there as a cellist and vocalist 
with the South American Orchestra 
which played at the Ahwahnee Hotel, 
the Lodge and most Yosemite Valley 
functions. Spanish and South American 
folk songs she learned there became the 
basis of her current huge repertoire, 
later augmented by gypsy songs taught 
her by Yul Brynner and American 
numbers from Burl Ives. 


Long Island 
Haven 


Perry O’Neil, well-known young Ameri- 
can, pianist from Texas, has a very un- 
Texan love of the East and especially 
for Long Island. He has appeared ex- 
tensively in concerts and_ recitals 
throughout America and this summer 
embarked on a six-month concert tour 
of Europe. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 38 


ElAlulyis fe fe Te | 
SlOlulL| 


Lines Aft 


POCOOOCCOCOOOCCOOCOCOOOCOCOOCOCOCOOD 


Map Maker 


Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL is very much enjoyed. . 
There is just one little suggestion I 
would like to make. In articles where 
a particular geographical location is 
referred to, it would be interesting to 
have a line drawing which would indi- 
cate the position. . . . Of course, we 
could easily answer our own questions 
by going to the atlas, but just thought 
it might be another interesting addition 
to articles. . . . With or without, your 
magazine is a very fine one. 

Doris E. Shaw 
Holyoke, Mass. 
For TRAVELER Shaw, and others, future 
issues of TRAVEL will have maps of less 
familiar places to orientate the reader. 
—Ed. 


e 
Never Better 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a member of the National 
Travel Club since 1929 but I have never 
enjoyed TRAVEL as much as I have the 
recent issues. Much of the information 
contained therein is most helpful for 
trip planning and answers many ques- 
tions. 

Helen B. Richter 
Baldwin, N. Y. 


New View 


Dear Sirs: 

I am a new subscriber to your maga- 
zine and am enjoying it thoroughly, but 
so far like the April issue the best as it 
covers U.S. travel rather than foreign. 
Hope there will be more issues like it. 

Janet A. Langland 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Practical and Timely 


Dear Sirs: 

I want to add my praise to the word 
of thousands who enjoy Travet. I find 
it a most enjoyable and _ satisfactory 
publication. The size is convenient, the 
paper excellent, the material fascinat- 
ing, the pictures noteworthy. All in all, 
it is read from cover to cover and its 
coming is eagerly awaited. It is practi- 
cal and timely. In fact, I could easily 
fill this page in my pleasure to be re- 
ceiving TRAVEL. 

Louise M. Starratt 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sweden's Drottningholm Court 
Theatre just outside Stockholm 
will feature two operas in. the 
18th Century tradition from Aug: 
ust 30 to September 14. 


Maryland’s new g44,000.- 


a seven-niile span linking the 
eastern and western shore, Wi 
open this summer. 


A new grouP economy plan 
offering reduced coach fares for 
small group® and families travel- 
ing together has been «ntroduced 
by the New York Central, Chesa- 
peake and| Ohio, and Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Louisville railroads 
willbe 1m:e ect through October 
22. 


The Baltimore and Ohio's 
streamlines, Capitol Limited and 
Columbian, running between 
Washington and Chicago, have 
four floodlights now mounted on 
dome cars 10 illuminate the coun- 
iryside at night. 


st. Lawrence River is used 
as a highway through Canada 
by Canada Steamship Lines. 
Summer cruises heginning in 
June £° from Montreal to 
Quebec in two days oF to 
Tadoussac OF Chicoutimi oF 
longer tips: Top price is 


$165. 


Two fall tours, one to Japan and 
one aroun! the world, have been 


aboard President Wilson. Worl 
tour leaves November 2 on same 
ship for five months, costs $5,860. 


Swissair 1 the first airline to 


uted to passengers by all airlines. 


Delta Air Lines offers new 
honeymoon tours to Miami Beach, 
Nassau, Havana and Jamaica from 
Atlanta, Chicago or Cincinnati - - - 
Resort Airlines, flying Caribbean 
all-expense tours ofers unique 


United Air Lines has announced eR. 


bargain off-season excursion rates 
rom California 0 Honolulu. 

$240.00 rate applies to all round 
trips completed in sixteen days oT 
less betwee™ October 1 and Decem- 
ber 10. Children under twelve are 


tits 


The George Pp. Coleman 
Memorial Bridge, @ modern 
double-swins span structure 


‘to motorists. Spanning York 
River between Yorktown and 
Gloucester, Va., it cuts con- 
siderable time and distance 
from New York-Miami auto 


Thos. Cook in conjunction with 


tour around South America from 
Miami including visits to Puerto 
Rico, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 2 
trans-Andean flight to Santiago 
and stops at Lima and Panama 


for $926.00. 


Israel has announced that 
yourists May not bring jnto 
Israel any Israeli currency> 
whether an notes oF coins. 


cation, including meals. LOR mag 
low as $56.00 during the summer 
months. 

‘An organization in The N ether- 
lands known as the Netherlands 
‘Amateur Guide Association now 
offers free assistance 10 tourists. 


fice, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


An all-stainless-steel, self-pro- 
elled railway passenget car, the 
Rail Diesel Car, has been put into 
operation by the Santa Fe Railway 
petween Los Angeles and San 


Diego. 


New London, Conn., Aus: 25- 
A Bi-Centennial Celebration, 


teague, Va-» July 30 Cov 
ered Bridge Centennial, Philipp’ 
W.Va, Aug 8-30 rim 


Festival, Morgan City; La., SeP 


Pa 


The Canadian dollar has ° 
cently passed the Americ 
dollar in exchange value. Hie 
ever, par value can still be 
tained through most 0 


ada. 


Alive today 


wo eand-a happy grandmother, because years ago 
she went to her doctor when she first noticed one 
of cancer’s danger signals. 


By showing Americans how to protect themselves 
and their families against cancer, the American 
Cancer Society is saving thousands of lives today. 
By supporting science and medicine in the search 
for the causes and cures of cancer, the Society hopes 
to save countless more tomorrow. Do you know 
the seven common danger signals that may mean 


cancer: (1) any sore that does not heal (2) a lump 
or thickening, in the breast or elsewhere (3) un- 
usual bleeding or discharge (4) any change in a 
wart or mole (5) persistent indigestion or difficulty 
in swallowing (6) persistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal bowel habits. 


To guard yourself and those you love against can- 
cer, call the nearest office of the American Cancer 
Society or address your inquiry to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


Pulsing with life and progress, abreast of the times in 


the arts, social services, and Sciences ... Mexico! Thrill 


to the surging- forwatd.n new world, a am 1 the newest and 
best in hotels to gayest of seasons at Eid ches spas, and 
resorts. You’ Ihe never forget Mexico beer tcc its ancient 


culture is framed. in: a> modern life fall of attractions. 
iMEXxtco 


Where life is different! 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 


@ New York, 630 Fifth Avenue ® Chicago 333 N. Michigan Blvd. @ Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. 
® San Antonio, 518 W. Houston @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. @ Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 
® Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 


